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HENRI DE REGNIER. 





In the garden of an old French country 
mansion is a round marble fish-pond in the 
midst of which stands a green bronze Triton 
spouting a white thread of water from his 
twisted shell. The garden is carefully 
ordered, with wide neat lawns bordered with 
myrtles, and with smooth paths between box- 
wood hedges. Along the sunniest wall are 
robust espalier fruits, downy peaches, sav- 
oury pears, and fragrant apricots. Graceful, 
tenuous, delicate people move along these 
paths and across these lawns; beautiful girls 
seatter rose petals in the water under the 
bronze Triton; philosophic abbés taste with 
rapture the juice of a “ladies-thigh” pear, 
and couples, gallant and highbred, sigh 
beneath the myrtles or consummate their 
affection behind a screen of bays, under the 
benign smile of a marble goddess, chipped 
and faintly stained with green moss. 

In that garden pass many of the scenes of 
M. de Régnier’s tranquil and exquisite novels 
—a tranquillity which sometimes is broken 
by tragedy, more often by a gentle laugh; an 
exquisiteness, palpable in his characters and 
in his silver prose, an exquisiteness never lost 
even in his most “galant” or realistic 
moments. 

For M. de Régnier loves France, and he 
loves the eighteenth century without dis- 
daining his own; he loves everything that 
can minister to senses delicate in themselves 
and refined with connoisseurship and good- 
breeding. 

He loves Italy. 

Somewhere or other—in his “Passé 
Vivant” perhaps,—he has a character who 
longs to travel in Italy and to re-live, with 
his memoirs, the adventures of Casanova. 
Those extraordinary memoirs of an extra- 
ordinary man, which once read are never 
forgotten, seem to have fascinated M. de 
Régnier. One can well imagine him in Venice 
walking through the narrow “calli” behind 
the Piazza in search of the scene of some 
Casanovian exploit, or taking a gondola for 
Chioggia and reading on the way Casanova’s 
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account of his pleasant and unpleasant adven- 
tures in that now inconsiderable town. 

M. de Régnier has written several novels, 
and there is hardly one which does not touch, 
at least in part, upon Italy, the Italy of the 
eighteenth century. “La Double Maitresse,” 
which to me is M. de Régnier’s most attrac- 
tive work, passes partly in provincial France 
and partly in Rome, in a Rome so sensitively 
felt and presented that it becomes mingled 
with the pictures one’s memory keeps of the 
real Rome and creates another and more 
fairy-like city of sun and churches and bells, 
antique monuments, cardinals and rogues! 
To the tradesman and to the Futurist no city 
is more uninteresting than Rome, though it 
be striated with tram-ways and leprous with 
white-plaster imitations of American archi- 
tecture. For a person of imagination, its 
attraction is inexhaustible. M. de Régnier 
eannot speak of it without making us love it 
more. 

For he is not of those who make literature 
from violence and from hatred. He is as 
much of an intellectual Epicure as Anatole 
France; and since in his novels he philoso- 
phizes less and enjoys more, the better Epi- 
eurean he! I do not know another writer 
living whose mere use of words gives me such 
pleasure as does M. de Régnier; if he con- 
siders life from the Epicurean standpoint, 
how much more literature! One seems to 
taste his sentences, cool, savoury, and deli- 
cious. His books are baskets of fruits, warm, 
golden with sunshine, and colored — red 
apples, yellow pears, gold grapes, purple 
grapes — which he presents us with princely 
hauteur. RicHARD ALDINGTON. 


== 


THE ART OF JOSEPH CONRAD. 








The spectacle presented by such a writer as 
Joseph Conrad is disturbing. He has been 
publishing tales and novels for twenty years 
now; yet he has so little adaptability that he 
actually retains many of the virtues of the 
amateur: not the least of which is a complete 
innocence of mind with regard to the public’s 
view of his task. He refuses to see himself 
in the role of popular entertainer ; it is hardly 
surprising, therefore, if a good many people 
fail to find him entertaining. He is notori- 
ously wilful: he persists in writing what he 
wishes to write, precisely as he wishes to write 





it, without stopping to ask whether it is what 
the public may want to read. In fact, he has 
the air of deferring to his audience as little 
as possible. He has the simplicity, or the 
effrontery, to assert that the artist has his 
own dignity; that he has a responsibility to 
his talent, whatever it may be; and that this 
responsibility is, after all, his chief concern. 
In an age so triumphantly commercial that 
even the writer’s trade may be made commer- 
cially profitable, this is surely a suicidal her- 
esy. A discreet author holding such views 
would at least keep them to himself; Mr. Con- 
rad has no tact. He reveals the full measure 
of his innocence in the preface to “The Nig- 
ger of the Narcissus,” where he dares to plead 
for the artist’s right to be accepted on his 
own terms, to be allowed to do what he can 
do best : 

The sincere endeavor to accomplish this creative 
task [the perfect blending of Sum and substance], 
to go as far on that road as his strength will carry 
him, to go undeterred by faltering, weariness, or 
reproach, is the only valid justification of the 
worker in prose. And if his conscience is clear 
his answer to those who, in the fulness of a wis- 
dom which looks for immediate profit, demand 
specifically to be edified, consoled, amused; who 
demand to be promptly improved, or encouraged, 

or frightened, or shocked, or charmed, must run: 

My task which I am trying to achieve is, by the 
power of the written word, to make you hear, to 
make you feel,—it is, before all, to make you see. 
That — and no more, and it is ’ everything. If I 
sueceed, you shall find there according to your 
deserts: encouragement, consolation, fear, charm— 
all you demand and, perhaps, also that — of 
truth for which you have forgotten to ask. 

Owing to this stiff-necked attitude, it is 
absolutely necessary, if you are to read Mr. 
Conrad’s books at all, to accept both his 
method and his personality, a personality in 
which they are veritably steeped, a person- 
ality that is never repressed in the interest 
of any so-called objective rendering of things. 
Natures like his easily surrender the objective 
ideal as an allusion. However much the 
familiar human gesture may solicit their sym- 
pathy, it hardly tempts them to facile inter- 
pretations. They remain wary and more than 
a bit skeptical. Where so much remains 
unknown, why assume a knowing air over a 
few trifles? It is a part of their veracity to 
present everything from a definite point of 
view: their own. So far as Mr. Conrad is 
concerned, he has avowedly accepted the say- 
ing of Anatole France that, when we no longer 
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have the self-control necessary to keep silent, 
we can talk only of ourselves. All his work 
has the air of a personal confession: his nov- 
els and tales no less than the strange and 
delightful books, full of mixed perspectives, 
a little umbrageous here and there, in which 
he has talked frankly to his readers as man 
to man. Indeed, he has already given us so 
much the measure of his tastes, opinions, and 
convictions in his fiction that attentive read- 
ers must have found little for which they 
were unprepared in “A Personal Record.” It 
served to clench our impressions ; that was all. 

Our curiosity as to facts is so much greater 
than our curiosity as to opinions that a writer 
with a relentlessly personal way of seeing 
things succeeds, if he succeeds at all, in spite 
of his point of view. Mr. Conrad’s success 
is not even now a broad one. Many readers, 
I know, think of him as paring life ruthlessly 
down to his preconceptions, and they will not 
have it. A habit that grows really out of his 
humility in the face of a puzzling world 
seems to them the expression of an immense 
and uneasy ego. They resent it especially in 
“Youth,” in “Chance,” in all the series of 
tales in which Marlow appears as spokesman 
and Greek chorus. Now, it is certainly 
Marlow who gives the tone,—a little, in its 
unity and sobriety, the tone of time,—and 
who is Marlow but Mr. Conrad? they want to 
know. Well, the point might be debated ; but 
let. us yield it fully and freely,—let us admit 
that Marlow is Mr. Conrad. What then? 
For those of us who know how to savor it, 
that tone is precisely one of the charms of 
our author ; it is what we would least willingly 
spare in him. It gives us the sense of com- 
paring notes with an experienced and subtle 
observer who does us the honor of letting us 
completely into the secret, who does not keep 
us in the dark as to his own values. But even 
such eandor as his often goes for nothing,— 
actually helps, indeed, to build up a false 
impression. 

Mr. Conrad passes with many readers for 
an ironical spirit; it is one of the adjectives 
most frequently applied to him — wrongly, as 
I believe. At least of the irony that is truly 
wounding he has almost nothing. A mature 
writer, he spares us his illusions. Certainly 
he avoids sentimentality ; but when has a nov- 
elist been forced to choose between irony and 
its reverse? Doubtless he is suspect because 
of what is known of his tastes. Anyone can 





see that he has formed himself on French 
rather than English models. His eloquence 
and his volubility are not in the best English 
tradition, any more than his fastidiousness is. 
His admiration for Flaubert is no secret. 
Indeed, I suspect him of having read with 
a peculiar sympathy the whole group of artis- 
tie writers that flourished towards the end of 
the last century. But if these Frenchmen did 
influence him, it was rather on the. plastic 
side. In the first place, he has none of the 
inhumanity of the studio writers,—a moral 
obtuseness more shocking to good sense than 
any mere insensibility to beauty. And then, 
he does not; intellectualize his impressions. 
He sees everything through the softening, 
reconciling light of the emotions: the plight 
of Lord Jim, the simple and tremendous devo- 
tion of Captain Whalley, the bizarre fate of 
the unspeakable Kurtz. Irony lies in him 
close to, pity, the pity of the great. Slavic 
writers whose inspiration he is fortunate 
enough to share. It,is as far as possible from 
the irony of:a, Maupassant or of an Anatole 
France, from that of the Gallic genius gen- 
erally. It seems to me to be nothing more 
heartless than an alert sense of the amusing 
and tragic disproportion of things, a pardon- 
able reluctance to figure as the dupe of one’s 
outraged emotions. It. is pity stiffened and 
made virile by a calm acceptance of the ter- 
restrial show. Such pity will hardly be hys- 
terical or exasperated; it will have its.own 
decent reserves. : 

- Mr. Conrad’s stoical acceptance of things 
as they are, creates something of the effect of 
a reasoned philosophy. In reality, he is 
unique among modern writers in the degree 
in which he combines a complicated manner 
with the greatest simplicity of substance. His 
values have undergone no transvaluation with 
Nietzsche or with Ibsen; it is hard to imagine 
him breathing the same air with Mr. Shaw. 
It is no use denying that if he did not. claim 
and delightfully vindicate his right to make 
an added charm even of his limitations, his 
philosophy would hardly suffice to grapple 
with so bristling a problem as our modern 
industrial civilization. Its characteristic vir- 
tues too often eseape his eye; its vices stand 
out like quills on the porcupine. He suspects 
us dwellers in cities of vast sophistries, of 
oblique and inealeulable processes. The 
hypocrisy and intrigue of business revolt him. 
They are constantly. driving him. to take ref- 
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uge on the sea, among men whose vices are 
the instinctive animal vices and whose inno- 
cence emerges triumphant from pothouse and 
brothel. Observe how he bridles when he 
seeks, in “Chance,” to give us some notion of 
the whole twisted and inexplicable structure 
of modern finance. He really cannot bring 
himself to depict for us the chicane by which 
de Barral kept himself precariously afloat. We 
are led to suspect that he does not understand 
it. He frets, like his own Captain Anthony, 
to be away on the sea, where men lead clean 
lives and struggle only with the elements, 
trafficking in real things and not in money. 
This contempt for trade runs like a refrain 
through tale after tale of the tropical oceans. 
He ignores, in other words, precisely that 
aspect of our modern world that is most 
worthy of attention. 

Nor is it our trade alone that he finds dis- 
tasteful: our whole complicated way of taking 
things strikes him, I fancy, as a little confus- 
ing. Intellectual virtuosity, especially in the 
realm of morals, leaves him cold. Mankind 
ought, he says, to be impressionable rather 
than reflective. “Nothing humanely great — 
great, I mean, as affecting a whole mass of 
lives—has come from reflection.” Or, 
again: “Those who read me know my con- 
viction that the world, the temporal world, 
rests on a very few simple ideas; so simple 
that they must be as old as the hills. It rests 
notably, among others, on Fidelity!” There 
is nothing revolutionary in such a confession 
of faith, Mr. Conrad renders homage to a 
few august or simple moods of the human 
spirit: to courage, on the one hand, and to 
loyalty; on the other, to that unheroie ade- 
quacy to the day’s work which is the cement 
of society. He likes to see these primitive 
virtues given their freest play in a primitive 
world. He delights to show how the wild 
places of the earth work upon and alter our 
conventional attitudes and judgments. Such 
as survive the test are men. But even so, they 
must be prepared to get along without the 
rewards. In Mr. Conrad's pages people never 
win happiness by deserving it. His veracity 
will allow nothing of the sort. Nor does he 
feel any obligation to make out so facile a 
ease for the morality of the universe. “The 
ethical view of the universe involves us at last 
in so many cruel and absurd contradictions, 





where the last vestiges of faith, hope, charity, 
and even reason itself, seem ready to perish, | 


that I have come to suspect that the aim of 
creation cannot be ethical at all. I would 
fondly believe that its object is purely spec- 
tacular: a spectacle for awe, love, adoration, 
or hate, if you like, but in this view — and 
in this view alone — never for despair!” If 
living in such a universe Mr. Conrad is still 
not a pessimist, I suspect it is largely because 
he finds people acquitting themselves with a 
decent show of courage. The spectacle of that 
courage is, I feel sure, one of the things he 
prizes most; his tranquility in a world he 
thinks of as, on the whole, rather cruel and 
hard is doubtless the result of his waiting so 
confidently for some fresh evidence of the 
sufficiency of man’s spirit. But for such an 
attitude no very profound kind of philosophy 
is required. 

Two qualities stand between Mr. Conrad 
and a wide public: his veracity and his love 
of beauty. The splendid cadence of his prose 
makes more irritating the “barbaric yawp” 
of much contemporary verse. His style is 
rich, harmonious, and varied, living and full 
of warmth. Only occasionally does one feel 
the tedium of word painting,—never in his 
later work. Yet he abounds in pictures struck 
off swiftly and. with fine imaginative suffi- 
ciency,—pictures of the gleaming tranquility 
of waters under a tropical sun; of the sud- 
den, appalling onrush of storms and their 
maniacal fury; of the immemorial calm of 
the jungle, brooding inert over a teeming and 
mysterious activity. The effect is always 
large and free, as of a globe swimming in 
ether, a sea empty to the horizon. And this 
vastness, this aloofness of nature is set over 
against the feverish comings and goings of 
men, crawling with oars up tropical rivers 
between endless banks of mud, risking infec- 
tion, madness, death, all manner of nameless 
evils for the sake of a little bread. No one is 
a more consummate master of atmosphere,— 
not the atmosphere of places alone, but the 
atmosphere in which certain profound inner 
moods develop as well. What one of his early 
French critics called a puissant dreamer, he is 
a writer who must absolutely be read on his 
own terms. You have to yield te him, to his 
compelling moods, to his point of view, to his 
values, while you read. But the effort is well 
worth making; for he is one of the few living 
writers of romance who can take readers out 
of themselves without taking them out of real- 
ity also. Gerorce BERNARD DONLIN. 
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ANCIENT GREEK PROTOTYPES OF FREE VERSE 
seem to come readily enough to mind if one 
looks back upon one’s school and college days 
when, in the good old-fashioned classical 
course, a stern struggle with the Greek tragic 
poets was a part of the curriculum. How 
hard it was to scan those irregular lines of the 
chorus, which of course had no rhyme, and 
seemed at first equally devoid of reason in 
their metrical structure. But it was not in 
accord with the severity of the Greek genius 
to run riot all over the page even with these 
hard-to-sean verses. It was to our schoolboy 
eyes a mighty maze, but we still had confi- 
dence that it was not without a plan; and 
occasionally this plan was indicated in the 
notes by a succession of those symbols used 
to designate long and short syllables, with the 
accents properly distributed and the whole 
divided into feet. It is of interest in this con- 
nection to chance upon a writer in the Lon- 
don “Nation” (of no very recent date, it is 
true, but none the less quotable) who has not 
failed to note the classical antiquity of the 
style of verse here referred to. He says with 
truth that “many things in the modern poet- 
ical movement which pass for new are very 
old indeed. The vers libre is an example. 
The Greeks had their irregular dithyrambic 
verse, while in English we had Skelton’s rag- 
ged rhyme, and the irregular verses of Blake’s 
Prophetic Books.” French examples are also 
cited, and the undeniable rarity of any new 
thing under the sun is again impressed upon 
us. But there is such a thing as inferior imi- 
tation of a very old and at one time highly- 
approved pattern, and so the writer does well 
to add : “There are poems by some of our 
latest poets which remind one of the artist, 
an imitator of Titian, who, gazing in admira- 
tion at one of his own pictures, exclaimed : 
‘ What would old Tit think of this?’” 


A WAR OF ATTRITION ON OUR ORTHOGRAPHY 
is always being waged, and its slow and sure 
results are not all to be regretted. For 


instance, the early forms, authour and roiall,. 


have wisely been discarded for the simpler 
and etymologically preferable spellings now in 
use. No violence is done to things inviolable 
by such simplifications. Somewhat less inno- 
cent are the modifications not long ago sanc- 
tioned by the Illinois Daily Newspaper Asso- 
ciation in adopting the “list of twelve words 
proposed in 1898 and in use since by the 
National Education Association.” This list is 
as follows : “Tho, altho, thru, thruout, thoro, 





thoroly, thorofare, program, prolog, catalog, 
decalog, pedagog.” And yet there is something 
to be said either on etymological or analogical 
grounds, or both, for each of these abbrevi- 
ated forms. The. librarians have long since 
made us familiar with catalog, and little pro- 
test is raised except when it comes to cata- 
loged and cataloging and cataloger, which vio- 
lates a good rule concerning hard g and soft g. 
Thru, tho, and thoro, with their derivatives, 
are a little hard for the queasy stomach to 
digest, but the other proffered pills are easier 
of assimilation. Twelve words in seventeen 
years is not so rapid a rate of progress as the 
Simplified Spelling Board would like to see, 
although if that comparatively swift trans- 
formation of our spelling were to be gener- 
ally approved and were to continue, grave 
concern might well be aroused. At present 
let us be thankful that matters are no worse. 
No newspaper association exerts unbounded 
influence in things of this sort, and it may 
well be seven times seventeen years, or even 
longer, before the English-writing world 
becomes reconciled to thru and tho; and by 
that time even a possible deluge would have 
little interest for us. 


PENALTIES OF LITERATURE — that is, of the 
literary calling — are very real. Some would 
say they overbalance its pleasures. No man, 
it has been plausibly maintained, loves the 
work that he is compelled to do for daily 
bread. Perhaps this work has something of 
the character of the typical woman, the 
woman to whom a man finds himself attached 
and whom he ean neither get along with nor 
without. Charles Lamb, under contract to 
furnish six jokes daily, at sixpence a joke, to 
the “Morning Post,” found only drudgery in 
what had before been a recreation and delight. 
“No Egyptian taskmaster,” he moaned, “ever 
devised a slavery like to that, our slavery. . . 
Half a dozen jests in a day (bating Sundays, 
too), why, it seems nothing! We make twice 
the number every day in our lives as a mat- 
ter of course, and claim no Sabbatical exemp- 
tion. But then they come into our head. But 
when the head has to go out to them — when 
the mountain must go to Mahomet — reader, 
try it once, only for one short twelvemonth.” 
Leslie Stephen, on the rare occasions when he 
was called out of the eighteenth century to 
view his literary pursuits as a means of earn- 
ing bread for himself and family, was wont 
to become panic-stricken, and “there would be 
thunderings and lightnings and the gloomiest 
vaticinations,’’ as his biographer tells us. 
“The doors of the workhouse would yawn 
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before his eyes,” and the writer’s calling 
would ‘seem the most wretched, the least 
remunerative, of all possible occupations. A 


| 
j 


certain successful London journalist of twelve | 
years’ standing, who has recently become a | 


successful novelist, is quoted in the Boston 
“Transcript” as follows: “When I was work- 
ing in a draper’s shop I yearned to be a 
journalist ; but I have had as much as I want 
of it. The strain of it, the need for being ever- 
lastingly on the lookout for new ideas, the 
horror of seeing your circulation fluctuate 
and threaten to fall off —the worry of it all 
isn’t good enough. I think of the happiness 
and ease of my old drapery days with real 
regret.” And he is now looking for a place 
in a draper’s shop at two pounds a week, or 
even a little less, “well outside London.” He 
concludes : “Ambition is all very well, but 
[ want a life that’s worth living.” Another 
successful journalist and novelist, quoted by 


editors that one may enjoy, in these columns 
thus generously given up to open letters from 
all parts of the world, the most varied exhi- 
bitions of enthusiastic assent to the views of 
the journal concerned, and of the very dissi- 
dence of dissent. Surely, for variety and 
spice, the correspondence page of the news- 
paper, in the troublous times we are now 
passing through, is not so dreary reading as 
it might be. 


THE QUESTION OF BOOK-FINES will long 
remain a fruitful theme for discussion wher- 
ever and whenever library topics are in order. 
The small penalty of two cents a day imposed 
for retention of a book over time has caused a 
disproportionate amount of vexation and irri- 
tation to all concerned. This irritant — or 
counter-irritant one might call it where fines 
are paid, or quarreled over and not paid, at 


| the counter devoted to the return of books — 


the same writer, complains of the precarious- | 


ness of his calling. “What I long for,” he 


declares, “is a dead certainty and work in | 
the open air. I want to get back to something | 


more like what I was used to before I began 
pushing the pen.” Accordingly he is now 
exerting himself to secure an appointment as 
keeper at Richmond Park, where he will have 


nothing to do but walk about and look after | 


the deer. 
or so a week,” he admits, “but I’m a single 
man and can live on that and be happy.” 


“Tt will only mean thirty shillings | 


seems to be a necessary evil, human nature 
and human delinquency being what they are. 
A library of the size of that used by the citi- 
zens of Cleveland, for instance, receives more 
than ten thousand dollars a year in fines; but 
against this should be set the time and trouble 
and expense of collecting the tens of thou- 
sands of small sums composing this total. At 
Grand Rapids, as the latest library Report 
from that city indicates, 213 notices were 


| sent out to as many persons in an attempt to 
| collect $72.28 in unpaid fines. Postage on 


Our notions of success in life undergo remark- | s 
or $4.26 for the 213 notices. Envelopes, 


able modifications as we grow older. 


A STIMULUS ‘TO EPISTOLARY ART should be 
hailed with a joyous welcome in these days 


these polite duns was of course at letter rates, 


printing, about sixteen hours spent in looking 


| up addresses and preparing the messages for 


of alleged decline in the elegant accomplish- | 


ment of letter-writing; and such a stimulus, 
cheering the beholder like a fair flower spring- 
ing from a noisome bog, we see exerted by the 


present lamentable quarrel of nations on the | 


other side of the Atlantic. Hardly a news- 
paper can one open without encountering a 
racy selection of “letters to the editor,” sifted 
out of a mass far too bulky to be printed in 
full; and the richness of epithet with which 
the editorial attitude toward the war is alter- 


mailing, with other details, must have added 
considerably to the cost of the undertaking; 
and the total returns amounted to $13.58 paid 
by 62 of the 213 delinquents. More consci- 
entious than many of these 151 obdurate ones 
are likely ever to show themselves, was the 
person who, after more than fifteen years of 


| unresponsiveness, finally paid a book-fine of 


nately commended and condemned, by differ- | 
ent ¢orrespondents, goes a long way toward | 


proving that the art of vigorous and pictur- 


esque expression in epistolary form has suf- | 


fered little or no decline since Madame de 


Sévigné and Lady Mary Wortley Montagu | 


and Horace Walpole unbosomed themselves 


so freely and fluently ‘to their distant friends. | 


So indulgent toward their correspondents of 
every creed and’ party are our latter-day 


something over a dollar into the treasury of 
the Grand Rapids Public Library — and 
enjoyed thenceforth, it is to be presumed, an 
appreciable ease of mind. In the ideal library 
of our dreams there will, of course, be no 
fines: books will not be returnable on any 
fixed date, and yet they will always be found 
in their places on the shelves when they are 
wanted; and the latest popular novel will 
never be asked for in vain. 


THE CATALOGUE GAME, as it is called, with 
a slightly different spelling, in the annual 
Report of the Oak Park Public Library, is 
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there described in a passage that is likely to 
interest some readers of this paragraph. 
(But, first, and by way of parenthesis, why 
do the Oak Park library authorities assume 
that their Oak Park is the Oak Park of Amer- 
ica? There are four places of this name in 
the United States, as enumerated in the “Cen- 
tury Atlas,” so that the addition of “Illinois” 
in this instance would not come amiss. How- 
ever, “Oak Park,” pure and simple, is less 
perplexing than would be “Oak Grove,” a 
name borne by no fewer than nineteen towns 
and villages and other communities in this 
country.) “The catalog game,” we read, 
“ineluded children of the fifth as well as the 
sixth, seventh, and eighth grades, and the 
interest was keen thruout the contest. Fol- 
lowing the talks referred to in the school 
libraries report, the catalog game in the chil- 
dren’s room came as one of the most inter- 
esting and probably the most helpful of the 
year’s activities. Every Saturday for several 
weeks a set of three questions was posted near 
the catalog in the children’s room. The 
answers to the questions found by the use of 
the catalog were written out and handed in 
for correcticn, and an honor roll was posted 
each week, giving the successful contestants 
as well as the successful schools. A similar 
contest was held at the south branch, and in 
all more than a thousand papers were handed 
in for correction, prizes being given to the 
successful contestants. As a result of the 
game the catalog is used with greater free- 
dom and intelligence.” More than one over- 
worked librarian and assistant will wish that 
some such game might become popular among 
adult library-users, so often do these latter 
needlessly and thoughtlessly throw the bur- 
den of catalogue-consultation upon the mem- 
bers of the library staff. 


A NEW USE FoR “Esquire” suggests itself 

to a writer in “The Sphere,” and the sug- 
* gestion ought to be welcome; for no more 
meaningless or more carelessly used title 
exists in our language. This remnant of the 
“frippery of the Middle Ages,” as Matthew 
Arnold once called it, has come to be indis- 
criminately applied to the land-owner, the 
lawyer, the man of letters, the financier, the 
gentleman of leisure, and, in our country, 
to nearly every one of the male sex and adult 
years. All this is finely democratic, and if 
the rag-picker likes to have his letters 
addressed “Mr. Joseph Judkins, Esq.,” who 
shall deny him the right to this wealth of 
titles? But such usage does not make for pre- 
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squire, or esquire, is etymologically a shield- 


| bearer (as scutarius, from scutum, indicates), 





| 
| 


cision in the choice of terms. Since the | 


why not, it is asked, let the title be henceforth 
given to those who have borne arms in war- 
fare on land or have served in the navy, and 
have retired to private life? Thousands of 
brave and worthy young Englishmen would 
thus, after the present war, receive graceful 
recognition of their gallantry in their coun- 
try’s service. It is true, our traditional 
scorn of titles (which coexists with an increas- 
ing addiction to academic and other distinc- 
tions) deprives this question of vital interest 
for us; but the etymologist and the lover of 
nice accuracy in the use of language will 
applaud this attempt to reinvest a good old 
word with something like its original meaning. 


UNWELCOME LIBRARY visiToRS have fur- 
nished a theme for various writers, notably 
Mr. William Blades, whose readable treatise 
on “The Enemies of Books” is known to most 
bookish persons of this country and England. 
But while he discourses learnedly and enter- 
tainingly on the bookworm, the black beetle, 
the rat, the lepisma, and sundry other ani- 
mate and inanimate foes to literature, he says 
not a word about the white ant, which Mr. 
Samuel H. Ranck of Grand Rapids reports 
to have committed sad ravages in the library 
of which he is the head. It is true that the 
attacks of this proverbially industrious insect 
were not directed primarily against the books ; 
but the resultant damage to them might have 
been considerable had not the mischief been 
discovered before it became irreparable. 
Through cracks in the concrete floor of the 
catalogue room, where strips of wood had 
been used for nailing down the cork matting, 
the invading hosts had made their entrance 
and had declared war on the oak bookcases 
of the library. Varnish or paint, let it be 
noted, had checked their progress, but into 
unfinished surfaces of oak they bored their 
way with destructive effect. Several hundred 
dollars’ worth of bookeases proved, upon 
examination, to be so infested and honey- 
combed as to be a total loss. These cases were 
burned and precautions were taken to render 
the others ant-proof. Tar for the bottom and 
varnish elsewhere were applied. Mr. Ranck 
writes, in closing his account of this cam- 
paign : “Some of the oak cases infested by 
the ants were literally honeyecombed. From 
the outside they looked as substantial as ever, 
but one could run a knife through an inch 
and a half piece of what was presumably solid 
white oak. Enough of the wood remained 
to keep the cases from collapsing from the 
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| 
weight upon them, but some were in such 4 | 


condition that they would soon have crumbled 
from the weight upon them had we not dis- 
covered the ants.” The obvious moral of all 
this is that either metal cases should be used 
in book-shelf construction, or if wood is used 
it should be kept well varnished and should 
be made especially ant-proof where it rests 
on the floor. oe 

BY THE SHORES OF OLD ROMANCE there may 
be found, almost any week-day, at one or 
more of the branches of a large city library, 
a group of eager-eyed children listening to 
the story-teller whose duty and pleasure it is 
to hold their undivided attention to some 
entrancing bit of fiction during the story- 
hour. Of course we presuppose here a skilled 
story-teller and a juvenile audience from 
which the hopelessly inattentive have been 
weeded out. What the Boston Public Library 
(as a fair sample) is doing for the young 





} 


folks in this branch of its work may be gath- | 


ered from a passage or two selected from its 
eurrent Report. “One can hardly overesti- 


| 
| 
| 


mate,” it is stated, “the value of the story- | 
hour, not only as an introduction to good | 


reading, but as a civilizing and refining influ- 
ence in the lives of the boys and girls. It devel- 
ops concentration, self-control, sympathy, 
mutual understanding, and happy comrade- 
ship. Those who have frequented the story 
hour for a year are a leaven among the shift- 
ing company in the children’s room that may 
be made a help in setting and keeping stand- 
ards of conduct there.” And further: “The 
story-hour has made its place in the Library 
on its merits. There are none now to ques- 
tion its position. Our own group here at the 
library is composed of about 75 to 100 boys 
who have attended regularly since the first 
hour three years ago. . . Many of them 
who have attended from the beginning are 
now in high school, but are not yet ‘too big’ 
for stories. In fact, to some of them the story- 
hour has proven a connecting link between 
the fields of grammar school endeavor and the 
many strange paths opened to them in high 
school. If he has heard the story of the 
Odyssey or the Afneid, the boy will at least 
know that what he is trying to read in Greek 
or Latin is really worth reading, though it is 
rather difficult to translate.” It should be 
added, to correct a possible wrong impression 
from the foregoing, that in Boston as else- 
where the girls considerably outnumber the 
boys as story-hour attendants. 


PROMOTING THE POPULARITY OF THE DIC- 
TIONARY, as a book either of entertainment or 
of eagerly desired knowledge, might seem to 
be a well-nigh hopeless undertaking. Yet 
with a very little encouragement the public 
may develop an astonishing interest in this 
far from sensational product of the pen. At 
Buffalo, as is reported from the free library 
of that city, an experiment has been made in 
offering for circulation, on the open shelves, 
a number of the best small English diction- 
aries; and they have speedily become popu- 
lar, which has led to the addition of similar 
dictionaries and also grammars of the Ger- 
man, French, Italian, and Spanish languages. 
Many copies of these books are now in con- 
stant use, it is said, whereas before their 
exposure to public view there was compara- 
tively little demand for them. All this goes 
to prove once more the existence among the 
people of a considerable book-hunger of a 


. vague sort, which can be and ought to be 


directed toward a wholesome and appetizing 
literary diet. Wholesome the dictionary has 
always been acknowledged to be; appetizing 
it remained for Mr. Walter L. Brown and his 
staff to prove it to be. 


Tue Rounp Tas_e has figured prominently 
in story and legend, in poem and romance, so 
that the very name carries with it charmed 
associations. When King Arthur married 
Guinevere he received as a wedding present 
the famous table made by Merlin, which 
would seat one hundred and fifty knights; 
and with it he also received a hundred 


| knights, who became the Knights of the 





Round Table, as all the world knows. At 
Winchester there is on exhibition a table 
known as “Arthur’s Round Table,” but very 
little like the famous piece of furniture 
described by Malory. A legendary king of 
Ireland, father of Christabelle, also had his 
“knights of the Round Table,” and Roger de 
Mortimer established at Kenilworth still 
another Round Table for “the encourage- 
ment of military pastimes.” Somewhat later 
Edward III. had his Round Table at Wind- 
sor, and it was said to be two hundred feet 
in diameter, which would provide for a very 
goodly company of knights and still leave 
room for their ladies. And a circle compris- 
ing both sexes we do indeed find in a much 
later age — the transition is rather violent — 
as described in the following passage from 
Mr. Brett’s Report of the Cleveland Public 
Library: “Staff Round Table. One of the 
pleasant features of the life in the Library 
is a meeting of the heads of departments and 
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branch librarians for the purpose of review- 
ing and examining the new books, and dis- 
cussing questions of Library policy and prac- 
tice, and other matters of current interest. 
These meetings are held usually on alternate 
Thursday mornings, sometimes more fre- 
quently when the books are coming in large 
numbers, and at longer intervals during the 
summer. A couple of hours are spent in 
reviewing the books which have been read and 
are reported on by the various members of 
the staff. A social half-hour follows, which 
affords the members of the staff, who are 
widely scattered throughout the city, the 
opportunity of becoming better acquainted, 
comparing notes, and receiving some of that 
stimulus which comes with the association of 
those engaged in the same work.” From Cam- 
elot to Cleveland, Ohio, is a far ery; but this 
speedy covering of enormous distances is 
nothing new to the twentieth century. 


THE INTEREST IN POETRY, and literature 
about poetry, has been most astonishing and 
pleasant to behold of late. Everybody is talk- 
ing about poets, or attempting to write poems. 
The English Association announces that the 
demand for poetry in England has been out 
of all proportion to any previous records. 
Wordsworth, Shelley, and Rupert Brooke 
are alike selling at an unusual rate. The 
Poetry Society of America has just awarded 
two prizes, of $125 each. Rewards, like that 
of the Art League of St. Louis, $150 in value, 
for the best lyric poem submitted by an 
American, indicate an official interest in 
poetry. Katherine Howard is traveling the 
West organizing so-called poetry societies. 
In various universities the revival has been 
marked. Washington University and Har- 
vard University both possess groups of stu- 
dents who gather to criticize their own poet- 
ical productions. A strong and flourishing 
Poetry Society has been established at the 
University of Michigan, from whose faculty 
it has obtained for the following year, a 
course whose subject the society will choose. 
Such books as “Methods and Aims in the 
Study of Literature: a Series of Extracts and 
Illustrations,” by Lane Cooper (Ginn & Co.), 
are being printed for the advancement of 
these interests in children. The present gen- 
eration will be brought up on newer and 
fresher methods of education. No longer in 
the schools will poetry be studied as a mere 
succession of “soul thrills,” but as “an intel- 
lectual wrestling with the poet’s spirit, a 
determination like Jacob’s, not to let the 
spirit depart without a blessing.” 





COMMUNICATIONS. 


THE NEW SAPPHO FRAGMENT IN 
ENGLISH VERSE. 
(To the Editor of Tue Drat.) 

Reading the clean-cut and melodious prose trans- 
lation of the lately discovered Sappho fragment 
recently printed in your pages, I venture to send 
you the following rendition of the same in 
the Sapphic verse itself. It is heresy, of course, 
even to attempt those rhythms which Horatius 
Flaccus found so difficult in his antique and quan- 
titative Latin. But where Swinburne has opened 
up such a fluent and melodious poetic path in 
English, perhaps it were the better policy if we 
tread it before the language changes and the 
blazed posts are felled. I have endeavored in this 
paraphrase (for it is hardly a translation) to 
avoid those common pitfalls of the participles and 
articular verse-endings which so often have 
destroyed in English the effects and beauties of the 
Holic medium. Verse for verse’s sake has been 
my principle. 

O great Hera, sovereign of wind and water, 

Bid that shining vision to stand beside me 

Wrapt in dreams, the beauteous wraith appear- 


Softly aforetime, 
When the storied lords of the seed of Atreus 
ee to thee, great queen, and it rose beside 
them 
Answer bright of prayer, and they brought to 
finish 





Ilion’s leaguer. 
For when first they launched in the sea their 
vessels, 
Left at last Seamander, and turned them hither, 
Home they might not reach, nor their wives, 
nor children, 
Ere that a season 
Fain was Atreus’ seed for a prayer in trouble, 
Lifting up their mantle to thee, white Hera, 
Thee with shining Zeus, and besought the lovely 
Child of Thyoné. 
Even now, my goddess, I pray as they prayed,— 
Yearn that I through thee, as of old, may suffer 
There among the maidens of Mytilené 
Only the sweetest, 
Noblest, purest deeds, as of old I suffered, 
Onee again — the maidens of Mytilené 
Whom thy Sappho led in the melie chorus 
Feast day to feast day; 
Yea, —_ as through thee and the gods about 
thee, 
Even Atreus’ seed of aforetime ventured 
Forth from Troy, embarqued on the wine-dark 
billows, 
Turning prows homeward, 
Even so I too in this prayer beseech thee, 
Gentle Hera, sovereign of wind and water, 
Aid thou me this barque on the homeward 
voyage, 
ain for thy shelter! 
BenJaMiIn Horron. 
Carterville, Mo., Sept. 12, 1916. 
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PROSPER MERIMEE AND “THE PIED PIPER 
OF HAMELIN.” 


(To the Editor of THe D1At.) 


Where did Browning find the story which he 
turned into verse to amuse sick little William 
Macready? I have at hand the “Fireside Edition” 
of the poet’s works, in which I read: “Browning 
found it in Nathaniel Wanley’s Wonders of the 
Little World, or A General History of Man, pub- 
lished in 1678; but he probably used also the 
version given in Richard Verstegan’s Restitution 
of Decayed Intelligence published in 1605.” 
learned friend refers me to James Howell's 
“Familiar Letters,” section 6, number 47. Finally, 
in his “Browning Bibliography,” Professor 
Furnivall refers in a note to Pros Mérimée’s 
“Chronique du e de Charles IX,” where the 
same story is told. I have not seen Wanley’s 
account; Howell’s version is very brief, and is 
supposed to be based on Verstegan. The incident 
as related by Mérimée bears very close resemblance 
to Browning’s poem, and in common with it con- 
tains some touches that are not in V (as 
quoted in the “Fireside Edition”) nor in Howell. 
On the other hand, there are touches in Verstegan 
and Browning which are not in Mérimée. Among 
the former I would mention the church window 
and the end of the mountain story. In Mérimée’s 
account, a young Protestant cavalier named Mergy 
falls in with a wandering band of German mer- 
cenaries accompanied by two women. One of these 
women, “une jeune bohéme” called Mila, relates 
the following story: 


“Captain, you have without doubt been at Hameln?” 
“ Never.” 

“And you, Cornette?” 

“No.” 

Shall I find no one who has been at 


“I have passed a year there,” said a cavalier, com- 
ing forward. 

“Well, Fritz, you have seen the church at Hameln?” 

“More than a hundred times.” 

“And its colored windows?” 

“Certainly.” 

“And what did you see painted on those windows?” 

“On those windows? — On the window at the left, 
I think there is a tall black fellow who is playing the 
flute, and some small children who are running after 
him.” 

“Precisely. Well, I am going to tell you the story 
of that black fellow and those children. A great 
many years ago the people of Hameln were tormented 
by an innumerable multitude of rats who came from 
the north, in troops so thick that the earth was black 
with them. No carter would have dared to drive his 
horse across a road where these animals were march- 
ing. Every thing was devoured in less than no time, 
and in a granary it was a smaller matter for those 
rats to eat a hogshead of wheat than for me to drink 
a glass of this good wine.” She drank, wiped her 
mouth and continued: 

“Mouse traps, rat traps, all kinds of traps, 
were useless. They got from Bremen a boat loaded 
with eleven hundred cats, but nothing availed. For 
a thousand that they killed, ten thousand came back, 


inhabitants would have died of hunger. Then on a 


| certain Friday there came before the burgomaster of 
| the city a tall fellow, tanned, dried-up, with big 


eyes, a mouth that reached from ear to ear, clad in 
a red doublet, with a pointed hat, wide breeches, 


| furbished with ribbons, gray stockings, and slip 


pers 
with fine colored rosettes. He had a little leathern 


_ sack at his side. It seems to me that I see him still.” 


A | 





| and left 


All eyes turned involuntarily toward the wall on 
which Mila was fixing her eyes. 

“You saw him, then?” asked Mergy. 

“No, not I, but my grandmother; and she remem- 
Lap 80 — his face that she could have painted 

“And what did he say to the burgomaster?” 


easil 

men agreed at once. 
from his sack a bronze flute, and standing 
market-place before the church, but with his 
it — note that — he began to play a strange air, such 
& one as never German flutist 
that on hearing this air rats 
by thousands, ran towar 
from all the wall holes, 
and the tiles of the roofs. 


all the rats of Hameln, and they were promptly 
drowned. There no longer remained but a deat 

oad entered the Weser why Klauss, the white rat, 

not come. ‘Seigneur,’ answered the rat, ‘he is 

so old that he can no longer walk.’ ‘Go, then, and 

answered the magician. And 


en a pulling the older by the tail, both entered the 
eser and were drowned like their comrades. Thus 
was the city purged of them. But when the stranger 
resented himself at the city hall to receive the prom- 
recompense, the burgomaster and the townsmen, 
reflecting that they had nothing more to fear from 
rats, and imagining they could easily rebuff a man 
without protection, were not ashamed to offer him 
ten ducats, instead of the hundred they had poem 
The stranger protested; they m him. He 
threatened to exact a dearer price if they did not 
completely fulfill their bargain. The townsmen burst 
out in great of laughter at this threat, and 


| put him out of the town hall, calling him ‘Fine rat- 


catcher!’ an insult which the children of the city 
repeated as they followed him through the streets 
as far as the Porte Neuve. The following Friday, 
at the noon hour, the stranger i 


city.” 
“And the inhabitants of Hameln let them be led 
away?” asked at the same time Mergy and the 


| captain. 


ison, | 


more famished than the first. In short, if there had | 


not come a remedy for this scourge, not a grain of 
wheat would have remained in Hameln and all the 


“They followed as far as the mountain of K . 
berg, to a cavern which is now blocked up. The flute 
layer entered the cavern and all the dren with 
im. The sound of the flute was heard for some time, 
gradually died away, and finally was heard no more. 
The children had disappeared, and since then have 
never been heard from. 
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Hameln of any center an event, they say: ‘That 
happened twenty years, ten years, after the departure 


of our children—the seigneur of Falkenstein pil- 
, se emer Seeee tema ca amtentenes 


ry the most curious thing,” said Mila, “is that 
at the same time there ap very far from 
there in Transylvania, children who spoke 
German, and who could not tell whence they 
They ” married in the country, taught their 
femean to their children, whence it comes that even 
to this day German is spoken in lvania.” 
“Are those the children of Hameln that the devil 
there?” asked Mergy, smiling. 
“T attest that that is true!” cried the captain,” for 
pas been in a — — that aan 
spoken there, w around they speak an infer- 
nal gibberish.” 
The attestation of the captain was worth many of 
the proofs of which we have a profusion. 


I have translated the French as accurately as 
possible. The reader must draw his own conclu- 
sions. Mérimée was a gifted li , and knew 
many tongues, including Engli Perhaps he 
found the story in folk-lore, which is, I suppose. 
its original home. Or perhaps he read (and 
amplified ) one of the accounts mentioned above. 
But it seems difficult to deny that Browning took 
hints from him. Mérimée’s story was published 
in 1829; Browning’s poem appeared in 1842. 

BenJ. M. Woopsrince. 

Austin, Texas, September 9, 1916. 


A DISAVOWAL AND A PROTEST. 
(To the Editor of THe Dit.) 

In the issue of Tue Diat for August 15 there 
is a communication from Mr. H. E.. Warner in 
which he quotes from my article in the April 
“Atlantic” several lines of verse beginning, “I 
will arise,” and follows my assumption in the 
article that these lines are free verse. I wish to 
disavow that understanding of them. How they 
eame to be so interpreted in the article would be 
too long to tell, and of too little general interest; 
but they were written as blank verse of a transi- 
tional sort, being part of a long poem. No long 
poem can be or should be continuously at a high 
level. If these lines are “just prose,” they are 
so in the way of and under the conditions of a 

at deal of the blank-verse prose of Shakespeare. 

much seems rather called for as a matter of 
conte the record straight;—a thing of some 
moment in the present tangle of our literary 
affairs. 

In spite of my very thorough disbelief in the 
imagists, one comment I feel inclined to add here: 
In the Boston “Transcript” for September 2, Miss 
Amy Lowell levels a long-deserved blow at the 
pronunciation wynde for our common wind. This 
has been one of my greatest detestations. Some- 
how it has settled itself in my mind as the symbol 
of all the artificialities that to some minds make 
up poetry. Singers are the greatest offenders. 





It is impossible for me to get any pleasure out 
of a song in which the singer gives this word 
with the long i. Now and then, when in the class 
room I have to read it in some old-fashioned poet, 
I am afraid that I spoil the poem for my hearers 
by some snarl meant properly to barb my disgust. 
So much in the imagist gospel should be taken 
to heart by all the poetasters—and all others 
who may need it. Let us be long-winded with lit- 
erary confections in the place of real English 


speech no more. 
Lewis WorTHINGTON SMITH. 
Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 16, 1916. 





PSYCHOLOGY AND FREE VERSE. 
(To the Editor of THe D1.) 

In his condemnation of free verse in THE D1an 
of August 15, Mr. Worse hove, SS. Sepa 
upon what appears to me inaccurate psychology. 
His fundamental statement is: “The sounds [of 
poetry] are addressed to the ear only; the mean- 
ings, through the ear, to mind and heart. The 
eye has nothing to do with either. In written 
language the eye interprets the sound symbols, 
nothing more.” We can all follow Mr. Warner 
as far as spoken poetry is concerned. We can 
even agree with him 
when it is read, as all “ 
to be read, slowly and half aloud. But when 
written language is not read this way, what 
becomes of the argument? 

It is certain enough that up to the advent of 
the modern magazines written was read 
by almost everyone in this slow, -vocal fash- 
ion. And upon this custom of reading, it seems 
to me, all the elaborate structure of poetical tech 
nique has been built. But an educated person 
reads that way no longer. A vast amount of read- 
ing has so trained his eye and modified its connec- 
tion to the brain that it fairly flits along the lines, 
picking up the meaning without hardly becomiag 
conscious of the words in which it is expressed. 
Such a reader reads for the thought and feeling 
content, not for the artistry of expression. Most 
“regular verse” is wearyingly slow to him; it is 
not direct; it clothes its thought with trivial con- 
ceit and expresses it with shallow artifice. 

For such readers free verse is intended. It is 
not so much to be “read” as it is to be “grasped.” 
Knowing that it will be seized upon practically a 
line at a time, the author makes such line divi- 
sions as will cause his idea to strike home with 
the maximum emotional effect. His aim is to 
convey an emotionalized idea; if his medium 
serves the purpose perfectly by every principle of 
art, it is the correct one. 

Such, it seems to me, is in part at least the 
analysis of the case of free verse. I do not claim 
it to be the final one; but I insist that if there 
is to be any conclusion of the question it must be 
arrived at through psychology and not through 
any marshalling or remarshalling of the stock 
opinions we are all familiar with. 

E. W. Dotca, Jr. 

Ames, Iowa, Sept. 12, 1916. 
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A PROPHET LOOKS BACKWARD,* 





Edward Carpenter “found” himself, he 
tells us (oddly enough, “without knowing 
where I was”) “in the middle of that strange 
period of human evolution, the Victorian 
Age, which in some respects, one now thinks, 
marked the lowest ebb of modern civilized 
society,” — 

a period in which not only commercialism in public 
life, but cant in religion, pure materialism in science, 
futility in social conventions, the worship of stocks 
and shares, the starving of the human heart, the 
denial of the human body and its needs, the huddling 
concealment of the body in clothes, the “impure 
hush” on matters of sex, class-division, contempt of 
manual labor, and the cruel barring of women from 
every natural and useful expression of their lives, 
were carried to an extremity of folly difficult for us 
now to realize. 

Born into this unspeakable age, Edward 
Carpenter himself, of course, had none of its 
weaknesses; one will look in vain in his life, 
as in his writings, for commercialism, con- 
ventions, and the impure hush; instead, one 
finds the undiluted soulfulness of a very 
interesting type of rebel, pseudo-mystic, and 
bearded, sandalled prophet. Having outlived 
the Victorian age, he finds himself — perhaps 
still without knowing where he is—in the 
far more estimable twentieth century; but 
so rapidly does the time-spirit change, that he 
already feels some concern lest he have the 
stamp of the past on him. “In 96,” he says, 
“no ‘respectable’ publisher would touch 
‘Love’s Coming-of-Age,’ and yet to-day 
(1915) the tide of such literature has flowed 
so full and fast that my book has already 
become quite a little old-fashioned and 
demure!” 

The Brighton parade and the title-tattle 
of drawing-rooms,—“the would-be fashion- 
able world which I hated,”— together with 
the sea and the downs, formed the environ- 
ment of his boyhood and youth. No doubt 
he was happier and more nearly at home than 
he supposed on looking backward from the 
vantage ground of seventy: even a born rebel 
and weaver of dreams is for some years also 
a child. Much he accepted with joy — even 
the vision of a meek young curate, “probably 
of feeble mind,” whom he envied with the 
fervor of a boy of fourteen,— “Oh, happy 
Mr. Cass, if only I could be like you when I 
grow up.” At about this time he began to 
form an intention of entering the Church, 
and in his piety reached the decision that, 





*My Days ano Dreams. By Edward Carpenter. WN 
York: Charles Scribner's Sons. - 





in the event of fire breaking out in the house, 
he would save first his prayer-book. He was 
naturally dreamy, given to formless brood- 
ing, as, in lower degree, his father had been. 
Apparently his father was Victorian in his 
family relations and enlightened in the pri- 
vacy of his thoughts—a “respectable 
rentier” with “a kind of Broad Church mys- 
ticism” that melted, under the influence of 
German philosophy, into “a religious and 
philosophic mysticism without much admix- 
ture of the Broad Church at all.” Not with- 
out vividness is the following domestic 
picture : . 

Of an evening, after dinner or supper, how we 

sat round the drawing-room table, or in sca 
chairs, reading. My father would get out his Fichte 
or his Hartmann and soon become lost in their pe- 
rusal. Occasionally he would, when he came to a 
striking passage, play a sort of devil’s tattoo with 
his fingers on the table, or, getting up, would walk 
to and fro quarterdeck fashion, with creaky boots, 
and reciting his authors to himself. Then my mother 
or perhaps my eldest sister would remonstrate, and 
after a time he would settle down again. Sometimes 
if he was very quiet one might look up from one’s 
book and see from his upturned eyes and half-open 
lips that he had lapsed into inner communion and 
meditation. 
Meanwhile, “My mother sat on a low chair, 
with a book on her knee and some knitting 
in her hands, but occasionally, tired with the 
work of the day, would drop asleep.” <A 
more active strain was brought into the 
family by this mother, practical, prompt, 
“with a kingly sense of duty and courage.” 
Of the nine children, some were, like Edward, 
imaginative and brooding, others active and 
adventurous —e. g., his brother Charlie, who 
was first in everything (whether classics or 
cricket) in college, and a fine specimen of the 
young Englishman in Indian Service, and his 
younger brother Alfred, who at fourteen 
entered the Navy and began to make abund- 
ant use of his “dare-devil temperament.” 

Like his brothers, Edward was trained for 
the University at the Brighton College, save 
for a year at a lycée in Versailles. The 
methodical routine of schooling was hardly 
to his taste. At the lycée, “The games were 
limited and regulated. Everything was regu- 
lated. It was said that the Minister of Edu- 
cation at Paris could at any hour of the day 
place his finger on the line of Virgil that was 
being translated, or the proposition of Geom- 
etry that was being proved at that moment 
in all the Lycées alike over the face of the 
land.” One can readily believe that the 
bounding, multitudinous instincts of the boy 
revolted against this type of monotony, as, 
at home, they revolted against social decorum. 
The influence of music counted for not a little 
in these years. He longed to learn to play 
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the piano; but alas, as he lived in Victorian 
England, he must yield place to six dear sis- 
ters, “who had to be taught, poor things, 
whether they liked it or not.” Nevertheless, 
he contrived to tutor himself by playing late 
in the evening, when the rest of the family 
had withdrawn upstairs; and with some help 
from his mother, he was at length ready even 
for Beethoven’s Sonatas. The hour of prac- 
tice at the piano was for a long time one of 
the chief events of his day. Later, he tried 
to compose music, before he had written any 
verse. But his chief refuge from his social 
environment was nature. Since the family 
lived within two hundred yards of the surge, 
the influence of the sea on the impressionable 
boy was ever active. Still more important 
was the influence of the downs. “On sunny 
days I would wander on over them for miles, 
not knowing very clearly where I was going 
— in a strange broody moony state — glad 
to find some hollow (like that described in 
Jefferies’ Story of My Heart) where one 
could lie secluded for any length of time and 
see only the clouds and grasses and an occa- 
sional butterfly.” What a cheerful, gentle 
companion, these pale, chalky, blue-green 
downs bathed in sunshine — bringing peace, 
and tranquil thought, and balm for all 
wounds ! 

Before going to Cambridge, the boy 
attended school for a time in Heidelberg — 
and here once more nature drew him to her. 
“What I chiefly remember . . is those 
long moony rambles through the woods — not 
very clearly thinking about anything that I 
can make out, but wondering, and just wait- 
ing — and every now and then chancing in 
some secluded glade or gorgeous sunset scene 
upon something that caught my breath and 
held me still.” Then, at last, to Trinity Hall. 
A curious mode of life awaited him here — 
curious, that is, not to an American of this 
day, but to a moony mystic: 


The whole College was given up to boating. Not | 


to row or help in the rowing in some way or other 
was rank apostasy. A few might read besides, and 
a few—a dozen or two at most — did so. I boated 
and talked boating slang; was made stroke of the 
second boat, and it went down several places; became 
Secretary of the Boat Club; and for two years wore 
out the seat of my breeches and the cuticle beneath 
with incessant aquatic service. 

That is almost as strange a phenomenon as 
Francis Thompson devouring cricket scores. 
Of his studies, mathematics -interested him 
most; indeed, for three years mathematics 
“nearly entirely absorbed” his energy as a 
student. That energy, however, was not cen- 
tral in his life. As before, he lived mainly in 
himself, and in those fleeting glimpses of him- 





self that outer nature yielded. How much 
of the wild romantic heart of youth is there 
in these sentences and stanzas: 


How well I remember going down, as I so fre- 
quently did, alone to the riverside at night, amid the 
hushed reserve and quiet grace of the old College 
gardens, and pouring my little soul out to the silent 
trees and clouds and waters! I don’t know what 
kind of longing it was— something partly sexual, 
partly religious, and both, owing to my strangely 
slow-growing temperament, still very obscure and 
undefined; but anyhow it was something that 
brooded about and enveloped my life, and makes those 
hours still stand out for me as the most pregnant 
of my then existence. . . 

O hanging cloud, O scarcely stirring trees, 
O velvet waters moved to sound 
By the gliding fishes’ bound, 
O willow, whispering to the fitful breeze, 
O gentle touch of the sweet summer air, 
O solitary owl, alone, 
Nursing thy joy in low weird tone 
Within thy leafy lair! 
O one and all, unveil! and let us see 
The flaming soul of world-wide Love 
Burning behind you, far above, 
Beneath, deep-fountained life, strange mystery! 
Unveil! O night that washest Earth’s dark 
shore 
oO suns, through space that ever roll, 
O Love, clasping us body and soul 
For evermore! 

What Carpenter was really moving toward, 
one can readily see, is the radical chanting of 
“Towards Democracy”; what he was super- 
ficially approaching is the priesthood. In 
June, 1869, he was ordained Deacon by the 
Bishop of Ely: an odd fact in his biography, 
to be regarded not as an expression of his 
essential nature, but rather as his most strik- 
ing concession to the Zeitgeist. The next year 
he was ordained priest. He became uneasy, 
moved from his moorings without knowing 
it, found himself in an ever more false posi- 
tion, and in 1871, taking advantage of an ill- 
ness, he cut himself free. 

Meanwhile more genuine ties were forming. 
Carpenter’s significant literary enthusiasms 
came late in his youth: first Wordsworth, 
then Shelley (more truly akin to him), finally 
Whitman (his prototype). 

It was in the summer of ’68. . . that one day 
H. D. Warr — one of the Fellows of Trinity Hall, and 
a very brilliant and amusing man —came into my 
room with a blue-covered book in his hands, William 
Rossetti’s edition of Whitman’s poems only lately 
published, and said:— 

“Carpenter, what do you think of this?” 

I took it from him, looked at it, was puzzled, and 
asked him what he thought of it. 

“Well,” he said, “I thought a good deal of it 
at first, but I don’t think I can stand any more of it.” 

With those words he left me; and I remember 
lying down then and there on the floor and for half 
an hour poring, pausing, wondering. I could not 
make the book out, but I knew at the end of that 
time that I intended to go on reading it. In a short 
time I bought a copy for myself, then I got Demo- 
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cratic Vistas, and later on, after three or four years, 
Leaves of Grass complete. 

From that time forward a profound change set 
in within me. I remember the long and beautiful 
summer nights, sometimes in the college garden by the 
riverside, sometimes sitting at my own window 
which itself overlooked a little old-fashioned garden 
enclosed by grey and crumbling walls; sometimes 
watching the silent and untroubled dawn; and feel- 
ing all the time that my life deep down was flowing 
out and away from the surroundings and traditions 
amid which I lived —a current of sympathy carrying 
it westward, across the Atlantic. I wrote to Whitman, 
obtained his books from him, and occasional post- 
cardial responses. But outwardly, and on the sur- 
face, my life went on as usual. 

What drew him to Whitman was first of all 
his celebration of comradeship. That chimed, 
in the physical form it took in Whitman, with 
his own predilections, for underneath his 
aversion to life as it is lived had been a long- 
ing for a rough-and-ready, arm-in-arm cam- 
erado relationship with a few kindred spirits. 
Then, the frank sensuality of Whitman exem- 
plified his own early convictions as to the 
rightness of openness and the wrongness of 
lies and indirections and shams. These con- 
vietions were corroborated, he thought, by 
Greek sculpture, with which he became 
acquainted in Italy in 1873. The result of 
these influences, and of his development in the 
Cambridge years, was a second “unfrocking.” 
As he had abandoned the Church, so he now 
abandoned the University, and, responding 
to a sudden inspiration, decided to “go and 
make my life with the mass of the people and 
the manual workers.” 

This brings us to the end of the first period 
of his life. Of his more familiar later activi- 
ties — his goings up and down as a distraught 
University Extension lecturer, his market 
gardening at Bradway (immediately follow- 
ing his inheritance of £6000), his “simple 
life” at Millthorpe, where he received every 
manner of crotchety guest and looked out 
upon the world with disdain but also with 
large hope — nothing need be said here, the 
most valuable part of the book being the story 
of his early years. A few titles drawn from 
the list of his works contained in the appen- 
dix will suggest something of the range of 
his interests: “Homogenic Love and Its 
Place in a Free Society,” “Vivisection,” 
“Non-Governmental Society,” “The Inner 
Self,” “Proof of Taylor’s Theorem in the 
Differential Calculus,” “The Smoke-Nuisance 
and its Remedy,” “On English Hexameter 
Verse.” 

Of the countless personalities that’ pass 
before the reader of these reminiscences, 
many are well-nigh unforgettable in their 
various eccentricities and more or less genial 





aberrations; but few great names appear. 
Here is one who was both eccentric and great 
—through borrowed light— Trelawny of 
the “Records” : 


A quite old man of about eighty-seven or eighty- 
eight, rugged to a degree, with sunken eyes and pro- 
jecting cheek-bones, but with a strange gleam of 
fire about him even at that age—not unlike some 
semi-extinct voleano—and the appearance of what 
had once been a rather massive and powerful frame. 
He was sitting in a high chair near the fire with a 
pile of books on the floor beside him. “You are 
interested in Shelley,” he said. And then without 
waiting for a reply: “He was our greatest poet 
pny | .” And then: “He couldn’t have 
been the poet he was if he had not been an Atheist.” 
That was a pretty good beginning; he rolled out the 
“Atheist” with evident satisfaction. Presently he 
points out an oil-portrait of Mary: “She did him 
no good,” he said—“ was alwaysa drag onhim”. . . 
“Poets,” he continued, “ought never to marry. It’s 
the greatest mistake. A poet ought to be as free 
as air — free to say and do what he pleases — and he 
eannot be free if he is married.” 

And Trelawny himself, as Carpenter goes on 
to say, “had four wives at least—no one 
knew how many more!” 

In America, Carpenter met, among others, 
our foremost writer, of whom we are given 
this pen portrait: 

Emerson was very charming and friendly. . . 
His eyes greyish-blue, the corners of his lips often 
drawn upward—altogether a wonderful bird-like 
look about his face, enhanced by his way of jerk- 
ing his head forward—the look sometimes very 


straight and intense, then followed by a charming - 
domes- 


placid smile like moonlight on the sea. His 

tie life seemed admirable. In his library he talked 
much about books and authors — handling his books 
in a caressing loving way. . . He expressed his 
admiration for Carlyle and Tennyson; his want 
of the same for Matthew Arnold; and his plain con- 
tempt of Lewes’ Life of Goethe. . . When I 
spoke of Walt Whitman he made an odd whinnying 
sound: “Well, I thought he had some merit at one 
time: there was a good deal of promise in the first 
edition — burt he is a wayward fanciful man. I saw 
him in New York and asked him to dine at my 
Hotel. He shouted for a ‘tin mug’ for his beer. 
Then he had a noisy fire engine society. And he 
took me there and was like a boy over it, as if there 
had never been such a thing before.” 


Characteristically, Carpenter crossed the 
Atlantic as a steerage passenger — this was 
in 1884 — and so relished the experience that 
he repeated it on the return voyage. “The 
fact of my venturing it,” he says, “shows the 
determination with which I was working 
down into a knowledge of the life of the 


people.” NorMAN FOERSTER. 








Mr. Alfred A. Knopf has arranged to bring out 
an English version of Alexander Benois’s famous 
work, “The Russian School of Painting.” Mr. 
Christian Brinton will furnish an introduction in 
appreciation of Benois and his work. 
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THE AMERICAN CITy.* 





In 1909 Professor William B. Munro pub- 
lished a volume entitled “The Government 
of European Cities,” and in 1913 another 
entitled “The Government of American 
Cities.” Both books dealt with the frame- 
work of city government, and made no pre- 
tense of covering the broad subject commonly 
designated “municipal functions.” The pur- 
pose was to reserve this portion of the subject 
for separate treatment; and in the recently 
published volume, “The Principles and 
Methods of Municipal Administration,” this 
purpose has been achieved. 

The aim of the new volume, in the author’s 
words, is “to show how various city depart- 
ments are organized, what work they have to 
do, and what problems they usually encounter 
in getting things done.” It would be difficult 
to imagine a book which, within the limits 
set, should more completely attain this aim. 
In the first place, the author avoids the mis- 
take of attempting to cover within five hun- 
dred pages every portion of the limitless field 
of municipal administration. He writes in 
considerable detail of city planning and street 
arrangement, of water supply and lighting, 
of waste disposal and sewerage, of police 
administration, and fire prevention and pro- 
tection, of school administration, and of 
finance. But he does not cover health admin- 
istration, building regulation in relation to 
housing, charities and corrections, street rail- 
ways, subways, ferries, docks, markets, and 
other of the important functions and utilities 
of the city. He omits from the present volume 
topics sufficient to fill a companion volume, 
such as it may he hoped that he eventually 
will write. 

Professor Munro attains his purpose, in the 
second place, because he has mastered his sub- 
ject and is able to write with unimpeachable 
authority. The literature is abundant, but 
the documents are in many respects defective, 
and it has been no ordinary task to arrive at 
authenticated facts and demonstrable conclu- 
sions. Prolonged investigation of the written 
materials, re-enforced by personal observa- 
tion and by consultation with leading stu- 
dents in the field, has yielded results of 
exceptionally satisfactory character. Finally 
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must be mentioned the fact that the author 
has imparted to his discussions substantial 
literary quality. Accuracy and readableness 
are happily combined. 

No book in which it is proposed to describe 
the administration of municipal affairs in 
recent decades and at the present day can 
fail to be largely a chronicle of shortcomings. 
The most striking fact about Professor 
Munro’s volume, none the less, is the tone of 
optimism with which it is _ pervaded. 
“American cities,” we are told at the outset, 
“have made more progress in the direction of 
clean and efficient government within the last 
ten years than they were able to make during 
the preceding fifty.” And a careful reading 


| of the record of administrative advance as set 





down in the succeeding chapters leads inevi- 
tably to concurrence in the assertion. In the 
judgment of the author, the two features of 
municipal development in the past decade to 
which, mainly, is attributable the improve- 
ment that has taken place are the “radical 
simplification of governing machinery” and 
the “progress of the efficiency movement, so- 
called, involving the use of new administra- 
tive implements and the adoption of improved 
business methods.” Another development 
which, he says, promises to be at once the 
culmination of these reforms and the guaran- 
tee of their permanence is the “spread of more 
accurate popular knowledge concerning the 
city’s affairs.” And in this connection whole- 
some stress is laid upon the fact that, while 
technical expertness in administration is to be 
desired, the exponents of “efficiency” in late 
years have overshot the mark by encouraging 
the people to believe that municipal affairs 
are too abstruse to be understood or deter- 
mined by them. The fundamental requisite 
of wholesome municipal government, it is 
insisted, is intelligent citizenship,— “an 
interested and informed community.” The 
form of the government is important, but if 
the public attitude is right satisfactory results 
can be attained under any structural arrange- 
ments. And while the personnel of the munic- 
ipal official body is important, it may be 
depended upon to be acceptable if only the 
people have an enlightened interest in their 
public affairs. The methods of educating 
the public in municipal matters are discussed 
succinctly, and it is affirmed that a main 
object of the chapters which make up the 
body of the book is “to translate many so- 
termed complicated questions into ordinary 
language, to show that most matters of muni- 
cipal administration resolve themselves into 
broad questions of principles or method which 
any ordinary mind can grasp.” 
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One of the most suggestive of Professor 
Munro’s chapters deals with city planning. 
And within a year there have been published 
several volumes devoted exclusively to this 
new and fascinating subject. Two of the 
best of these are Mr. C. M. Robinson’s “City 
Planning” and Mr. John Nolen’s “City 
Planning.” Mr. Robinson’s volume is a revi- 
sion of a book entitled “The Width and 
Arrangement of Streets,” published in 1911. 
It contains, however, a large amount of mat- 
ter that is new,— notably a series of five chap- 
ters on city-planning legislation, a phase of 
the subject on which little indeed could be 
written even so recently as 1911. As its sub- 
title suggests, the book discusses mainly the 
planning of streets and lots, and considers 


only incidentally the subject of parks. But | 


so far as it goes it covers the ground very 
satisfactorily. The text is simple, and the 
numerous illustrations lend vividness. No 
stronger argument for scientific planning of 
street construction, in accordance with the 


_ kind should contain new facts, and the high- 





interests of property owners and of the muni- | 


pality as well, has been made. 

The volume edited by Mr. Nolen appears in 
a series published under the authority of the 
National Municipal League. It is correctly 
denominated a handbook, and there has been 
no attempt to expand it into a comprehensive 
treatise. It contains chapters by sixteen 
writers, although, as the editor justly affirms, 
it is not merely a loose collection of essays on 
city planning subjects, but rather a related 
series which, taken together, covers the essen- 


tial elements of a city plan. The contributors | 





are men of recognized qualifications, and most | 


of them have technical knowledge of, and 
experience in, the portion of the field upon 
which they have written. Among them are 
Frederick Law Olmsted, Arthur A. Shurtleff, 
George R. Wadsworth, James Ford, J. Horace 
McFarland, and Charles M. Robinson. The 
subject of street arrangement is covered less 
thoroughly than in Mr. Robinson’s volume. 
But on the other hand there are chapters on 
park systems, recreation facilities, water 
supply in relation to the city plan, railroads 
and industrial districts, the effect of rapid 
transit on the city plan, and the finances of 
city planning. There are serviceable chapter 
bibliographies and helpful diagrams and 
illustrations. Altogether, the volume is more 
generally useful, for Americans at all events, 
than any other upon the subject. 

Mr. Henry C. Wright’s “The American 
City” is essentially a primer, designed to 
afford a bird’s-eye view of municipal govern- 
ment and municipal activities in this country. 
It would no be expected that a book of the 


est qualities that could reasonably be looked 
for are accuracy and proportion. On both 
of these scores Mr. Wright’s little volume 
must be pronounced satisfactory. The lay- 
man will find it a serviceable introduction to 
the subject of which it treats. 

FREDERIC AusTIN OGG. 








NEW LIGHT ON A DARK PROBLEM.* 





In these days of easy superlatives much 
is said of the epoch-making event. “Society 
and “Prisons” cannot be called an epoch-mak- 
ing book; but in the field of prison reform 
Mr. Thomas Mott Osborne is not far from 
being an epoch-making man. This conclusion, 
at any rate, is left with one who reads his 
latest book. 

Though Mr. Osborne was an expert in 
prison matters before certain malign powers 
foreed him out of the wardenship of Sing 
Sing, he has now the advantage of a national 
reputation. This he needs, and society also, 
in order to give a wide currency to his beliefs. 
The present book, appearing fortunately at 
the time of his reinstatement as Warden of 
Sing Sing, is therefore a peculiarly happy 
event in the development of prison reform. 
Invited to give the Dodge Lectures at Yale 
in 1915, Mr. Osborne seized the opportunity 
to present his mature views not only to his 
hearers, but also to the general public. The 
eight lectures published in the present vol- 
ume thus form an admirable text-book on 
prisons and punishment. 

From the beginning, Mr. Osborne contends 
that the prisoner must be studied as an indi- 
vidual, and treated according to his character, 


| if not before at least after incarceration. To 





class criminals as first offenders or recidiv- 
ists, as long termers or short termers, is as 
sensible as dividing them according to stature 
or color of hair. Each prisoner is a man, 
however marred, and each has his peculiar 
temperament. There can be no classification. 
If the judge cannot learn to know the man 
as a man —and often he cannot,— the war- 
den of the prison must learn to know him 
so. And when the prisoner has won by his 
conduct the right to freedom he should have 
it. in other words, the indeterminate sen- 
tence, in Mr. Osborne’s opinion, is a funda- 
mental necessity in prison reform. In this 
connection, Mr. Osborne denies the existence 
of the “hardened criminal.” No criminal 
is hopeless uniess insane, and then he is sick 





* Society AND Prisons. By Thomas Mott Osborne. New 
Haven: Yale University Press. 
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and should be treated as a sick man. 
Lombroso’s “criminal type” has no place in 
Mr. Osborne’s philosophy; and he shows a 
grim satisfaction in paying his respects to 
Mr. Havelock Ellis, whose book entitled “The 
Criminal” transmits to the English and 
American public many of the theories of the 
celebrated Italian. Mr. Ellis has discovered 
—or was it Lombroso himself !—that “among 
the characteristics of criminals is a love of 
animals and pets,” and also that “family 
affection is by no means rare among crimi- 
nals,” “One is tempted to add,” remarks 
Mr. Osborne, “as a no less important contri- 
bution to penology, that criminals, as a rule, 
have two legs, and are sometimes partial to 
chops and tomato sauce.” Mr. Osborne in his 
long experience has known so many men who 
might have been in prison but are now suc- 
cessful, and so many others who might have 
been successful but who got caught and were 
later ruined in prison, that he frankly won- 
ders what a criminal is. Take the case of 
“Jimmy D.,” who as office boy used to filch 
small sums from the pay envelopes of the 
men. He was discovered and discharged. 
Long afterward Mr. Osborne was addressed 
in a theatre by a well-dressed man who said 
he was “Jimmy D.,” and who gave a very 
good account of himself. “Had I met him 
in Sing Sing,” says Mr. Osborne, “I should 
have been less surprised, for thirty years ago 
if there ever was a mischievous little devil, 
he was it.” 

The fundamental disagreement between Mr. 
Osborne and the old order of criminologists 
lies in point of view. Mr. Osborne believes 
that prisons should exist not for punishment 
but for reform. Why should society wreak 
its vengeance upon a man who has injured it, 
only to set him free after a few years, bitter 
and hopeless, and resolved to have revenge in 
his turn? Yet there is no question that 
society, through its present laws, intends to 
send the criminal to prison for punishment. 
This attitude of mind has of course survived 
from the past. The forces of order resent 
violence, and proceed to deprive the violent 
of liberty and happiness. Mr. Osborne would 
pursue a different course, which he presents 
in the following imaginary charge of a judge 
to a convicted man: 


Friend and brother, it has been determined by 
an unprejudiced tribunal of your fellowmen that you 
have done this thing. As for your intentions, we do 
not presume to judge; as for your motives, they 
ean be known only to yourself and God; as for 
your act, it makes no difference what it was, so long 
as it is dangerous to society. You are an impediment 
to its onward march; you are out of gear with its 
intricate machinery. Your relations with God we 


leave with God, for we neither grade your crime 
nor brand any man as a criminal. Your relation 
with society, society has a right to regulate; and 
society decrees that you remain in exile from it until 
you have shown by your conduct that you are fit to 
return to it. Every help will be given you, every 
incentive will be offered you, to learn your lesson. 
Then when you have learned it,— be that time long 
or short,— society will welcome you back again in 
its midst. It will not turn its back upon you because 
your very return will show that you have worked out 
your own salvation,—that from the bitterness of 
experience you have learned the truth you would 
not or could not learn without it. Friend and brother, 
until that time comes, farewell and may God go 
with you. 

Sincerity characterizes the book through- 
out. One can hear Mr. Osborne’s voice ring 
when he describes old prison systems with 
their stupid cruelties, the most frightful of 
which is solitary confinement; when he retells 
the story of his week in Auburn Prison 
(described in detail in an earlier book, 
“Within Prison Walls”); and in his fervent 
support of the Honor System, tried out so 
successfully in Auburn and Sing Sing. The 
Mutual Welfare League, the agent of seif- 
government in these prisons, has placed 
responsibility on the men, won them new 
privileges, brought them health, and given 
them hope. It’s motto, “Do good — Make 
good,” has inspired in the prisoners a new 
desire to make something of their broken 
lives, and in that Mr. Osborne sees the sure 
promise of a better day for prisons and 
society. 

PavuL BLACKWELDER. 








MANY ASPECTS OF THE WAR.* 





In one of Mr. Zangwill’s speeches, re- 
printed in the volume before us, occurs a 
passage which gave so much pain to a mother 
of soldiers that she wrote to “The Pall Mall 
Gazette” in protest. Mr. Zangwill refers to 
this in a footnote, and wonders why she 
should have objected. We do not wonder; 
we wonder rather that the author should be 
so little aware of his lapses into the super- 
ficial frivolity of the journalistic method, so 
wholly unconscious of a certain discrepancy 
between his literary style and his entirely 
serious purpose. Such discrepancies are com- 
mon enough in the English literature of to- 
day, and Mr. Zangwill is by no means one of 
the most extreme examples. The skill 
expended on these efforts te catch the ear 
of a more or less trifling public will scarcely 
create a permanently valuable form of lit- 
erary art, but the thoughts expressed may yet 








*THe Wak ror THE Wortp. By Israel Zangwill. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. 
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find an important place in the history of 


progress. 

Thus, though Mr. Zangwill’s new book is 
a collection of not altogether contemporary 
miscellanea; though the style is largely that 
of ephemeral writings; nevertheless, we have 
before us the reactions of an extremely keen 
and sagacious observer, who is entirely in 
earnest and essentially in advance of his time. 
Perhaps the key to his whole position is best 
found in the charming essay “Paradise Lost,” 
extracted from “King Albert’s Book.” It 
begins with a picture of the British fleet 
guarding the North Sea, the constant vigi- 
lance, the chances of instant death. The men 
have sent home most of their property; there 
is little on board which is not designed for 
the uses of war. Yet in the midst of all this 
a young officer is found with a book, reading 
in the intervals of his duties,—“ "Paradise 
Lost”! Taking this as typical, Mr. Zangwill 
continues : 


Now, whatever be the rights or wrongs of war, 
one thing seems clear. The weapons are wrong. 
_ young friend, with his fine-spun brain and his 
spiritual delight in Milton’s harmonics, ought not 
to be annihilated by a piece of raw matter. One 
does not fight a Savres vase with a stone. . . No, 
if fighting there must be let my young friend fight 
against Nietzsche-worshippers—let the lucid lines 
of the Puritan poet confound the formless squadrons 
of the Pagan dithyrambist. Brain against brain 
soul against soul, thought against thought, art 
against art, man, in short, against man — there lies 
the fight of the future. lt my young friend were 
a man of science, he would be kept awake not by 
the German torpedoes but by the A. treatises ; 
were he only a tailor, he should never throw away his 
yard-stick for a lance but with his good old scissors 
eut out the Teutonic tailor. 


Such a fight has indeed long been in progress, 
and the Germans have won many well- 
deserved victories. Why, then, should they 
“challenge the world on the lower plane of 
brute matter”? Why was it not sufficient to 
conquer by civilized means? “Fatal perver- 
sity of Germany —to have misunderstood 
her own greatness! Proud in her pseudo- 
philosophy, she has repeated ‘man’s first dis- 
obedience’ — she has ignored the divine voice, 
she has listened to the lower promptings of 
the serpent.” 

In another chapter, however, we are asked 
to consider Germany’s commercial and polit- 
ical efficiency; and the question is raised, 
whether it is worth while to enter into compe- 
tition on her basis: 


A professor of chemistry at a great provincial 
university announced a lecture (during the war) on 
“How to Capture the German Dye-Trade”! Charlie 
Chaplin himself could not have drawn a more 
numerous or eager audience. “First of all,” he began, 
and ae. | ear was pricked up, and every eye glistened, 

ends!” The faces fell. A dim presenti- 





ment that German trade was capturing them chilled 
the ardent assembly. In point of fact, what did it 
mean, that Germany was “dumping” goods on Eng- 
land? That in her cousinly devotion to the interests 
Sonate Os ees a eee 
them with commodities as cheaply as possible. Poor 
patient, drudging Teuton! Pitiful helot, bearing our 
British burdens! We did not want to be a nest of 
ants with a slave-colony. But if Germans ever, ever, 
ever, will be slaves what is to be done? 

Mr. Zangwill pleads eloquently for the 
attempt to shorten the war by beginning nego- 
tiations looking toward peace. He quotes 
Bloch and recent experience in favor of the 
view that no decision or final military out- 
come is to be expected. Thus eventually it 
must be a matter of negotiations, and why 
not begin now? Is there so much to gain 
in a military sense that it will pay for the 
enormous suffering and loss going on in the 
meantime? Mr. Zangwill has no sympathy 
with the unconditional Pacifist, who is “a 
shirker not of military duty but of unpleasant 
facts,” but he finds what he calls the “Mili- 
tary Pacifists” even less bearable. 


Their notion of ending war by wi out Germany 
is the most dangerous of mania now 
endemic. . . Asa rule, Utopians do no harm, if 
little good. But in chasing the hf 
in ruins, they may work woeful f to Englan 


setting her fortunes, as they do, on the fall of a 
Sie tere certs taees ieee 
ma —n _— 
sual of their Will-o’- the-Wisp is is unrelaxed. nil 

In a chapter on “Novelists and the War,” 
we are reminded that the novelist is, after 
all, a “professor of human nature,” and as 
such may have useful things to say on public 
affairs. “To the novelist human and 
unashamed the strategy of war is not so 
fascinating as its psychology, as its patholog- 
ical problems.” Better than many others, he 
understands the mysteries of double person- 
ality, and the effects of circumstances on the 
mind. So, says Mr. Zangwill, the emergence 
of the “hyphenated” in America is no more 
proof of the failure of the fusive process 
which is making an American nation, than 
sea-sickness is a proof of the unreality of 
digestion. So again in actual war: “as the 
deadly poison-gas of the Germans may be got 
by decomposing common salt, so the common 
man may be decomposed into a demon. But 
he returns gladly to his simple table self.” 
Under conditions of war, the judgment is 
warped, and lies pass current for truth; it 
even becomes unpatriotic to attempt to be 
just: 

This is the true “fog of war”— that we no longer 
see each other, that we hack blindly in the dark at 
the monstrous images we have made of each other. 


The German crimes are largely the outcome of an 
inhuman logic pushed to extremes by panic fear, 
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and the bulk of the Germans are no more responsible 
for them than you or I for the deaths in the Darda- 
nelles. When we last caught sight of their faces — 
on Christmas Eve in the trenches — what was there 
but the lineaments of our common, our poor, pitiful 
humanity? 

Four chapters are devoted to the woman 
question, and the latter part of the book 
contains a very illuminating discussion of the 
Jewish people, particularly in relation to 
Russia. As to the first: “Not only has female 
militancy ceased — it has been replaced, as 
we have seen, by female service, service so 
devoted, so multifarious, so self-sacrificing 
and so heroic as to make any further denial of 
equal footing as futile as it would be ungrate- 
ful. . . Everywhere, you see, the distinc- 
tion between the sexes is being reduced to its 
proper sphere — which is with few exceptions 
the sphere of privacy. Sex’s place is the 
home.” The Jewish problem is presented as 
one which is especially, at this time, the con- 
cern of England. The treatment of the Jews 
in Russia remains abominable, in spite of the 
fact that they have fought so well in the war. 
England, now allied with Russia, has some 
right to demand better things, as we all 
thought the Germans should have demanded 
of the Turks in Armenia. The Jews indeed 
have not been the only sufferers, and natur- 
ally the liberals of Russia looked for aid to 
the liberal sentiment of England. “What 
will they say in liberty-loving England?” 
exclaimed a speaker in the Duma. But alas! 
in England they had little or nothing to say, 
at any rate officially. 

Our first impression of a certain undue 
lightness of treatment vanishes as we absorb 
the contents of this many-sided book,— not 
that it was altogether mistaken, but because 
we forget it in our interest in the great ques- 
tions discussed and the sincerity and ability 
shown in the treatment. 


T. D. A. CocKERELL. 








_ Addressed to members of the Anglican Church 
in America as well as to all American Christians, 
be they professional Churchmen or not, Rev. Wm. 
A. R. Goodwin’s “The Church Enchained” 
(Dutton) is an eloquent and worthy effort to 
arouse Christians to the appalling crisis which 
faces them. What are the Church’s responsibil- 
ities, and what her labor to fulfill that high ealling 
appointed unto her? If she be failing, why did 
she fail? and how may she correct herself? These 
are the immediate and necessary questions to be 
asked and answered by Christians everywhere. 
Additional weight is given to this appeal by reason 
of its introduction written by the Rt. Rev. David 
H. Greer, Bishop of the Diocese of New York. 





WITH THE ALLIEs.* 





It may be that years hence some Homer 
will write an epic on the retreat of the Serbian 
army in the year 1915, or that a Bennett will 
detail, in three volumes, the emotions of an 
individual refugee, but just now Mr. Fortier 
Jones, an American, has recorded the impres- 
sions of an eye-witness to the actual happen- 
ing—the rout of a nation. Or it may be, with 
the passing of years, that succeeding incidents 
and a broader perspective will arrange values 
to an extent preventive of epics, or even of 
trilogies. But the chances are that the event 
of which Mr. Jones has written will always be 
considered one of the most tremendous catas- 
trophes in history. 

Mr. Jones was with the retreating army 
from the Danube to the Adriatic, and in pow- 
erful terms he sets forth the tragedy of the 
flight. He tells of the sudden approach of 
defeat, of the cold and sleet and snow, of 
almost impassable roads blocked solid for 
miles with struggling men and women, with 
oxen and automobiles; he tells of hunger and 
disease, of superb fighting spirit, of lack of 
ammunition, of adherence to an ideal. 

His narrative is one of striking contrasts,— 
the heroic “cheechas,” feeble old men in the 
last line of reserve with empty stomachs and 
cheerful grins, and the boys not quite old 
enough for service, who were herded together 
and sent to the sea, which only a few ever 
reached, that they might be saved from the 
advancing Teutons and Bulgars for a “to- 
morrow” of vengeance. He presents single 
episodes that express the whole feeling of 
the nation,—a soldier accidentally knocking 
an old woman into the snow ard throwing 
down his own equipment that he might carry 
her, and the old woman cursing him and 
pointing to his gun. He tells of the unbecom- 
ing conduct of the British attachés, and the 
splendid fortitude of the British nurses whom 
he conducted throughout the greater part of 
the retreat. He speaks, also, of the over-adver- 
tised aid that the United States rendered 
during the typhus epidemic, and offers the 
statement that other nations, notably Russia, 
did more and said less. 





* With Sersia Into Exue. By Fortier Jones. New 
York: The Century Co. 
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All these things he tells, and in simple, 
direct language. He seems to have realized the 
effectiveness of fact rather than its impres- 
siveness. For these things were stark facts 
to him, and if, because ‘of this, he loses at 
times the writer’s self-consciousness, it is not 
to his discredit. And thereby does he present 
more convincingly the thought with which, as 
a prediction, he concludes the book: That the 
national soul of Serbia shall not die. 

Throughout the book the personal pronoun 
is suppressed, but it is easily seen what part 
Mr. Jones played in the events which he nar- 
rates. And an interest attaches to the per- 
sonality of the writer because of the nature 
of those events. His decision to join the relief 
expedition and his departure within twenty- 
four hours hint at a mere impetuous eager- 
ness for adventure, but contact with raw, 
naked life may have played an important 
part in a development of character. For the 
quality of the thought shows plainly that he 
has caught much of the spirit of service. 
However that may be, it would certainly 
seem that the book is the honest writing of 
a gallant gentleman. 

Quite different in method is the “Prisoner 
of War,” by André Warnod, a Parisian jour- 
nalist, who was taken captive by the Germans 
and confined in a detention camp with thou- 
sands of other prisoners,—Russians, Moroc- 
eans, Highlanders, Belgians. With what is 
obviously an intention of giving the “home 
folks” an accurate idea of existence in these 
surroundings, he has written of the living 
conditions of the camp, the attitude of Ger- 
man soldiers and civilians, and the spirit of 
the prisoners. He gives descriptions and 
sketches, in words and drawings, of the fea- 
tures of camp life,— the concerts with instru- 
ments fashioned from boxes, the Christmas 
mass with its terrible depression, the theatre 
with scenery painted on sheets of paper, the 
prisoner-vendors of food and drink and 
trinkets, the fire drill. 

In everything he is the Parisien and the 
artist. The wretchedness of the prisoners is 
emphasized when he tells of it in cheerful 
vein ; he sees the pictorial value, the color, in 
every incident of the life around him. He 
laughs at German “thoroughness,” which 
provides beds but no bedding, and stoves 
without coal; he returns an indictment of 
tactlessness against the Germans as their 
worst sin! 

Patrick MacGill, who wrote “Children of 
the Dead End,” “The Rat Pit,” and “The 
Red Horizon,” was with the Royal Irish at 
Loos when the regiment kicked a football 
across the field to the German trenches, and 





this charge is the “big scene” in his book, 
“The Great Push.” At least one has the feel- 
ing that the book was written around this 
incident and the advertising tends to indi- 
cate it. : 

It is a “big scene,” and thrilling and dra- 
matic and convincing, and all the other stock 
adjectives. But it is not as thrilling by half 
as the scene just before it, where the men are 
waiting to go “over the top” of the trenches, 
nor as dramatic as “The Ration Party,” nor 
as convincing as the episode of Gilhooley, the 
Bomber. However, he draws interesting 
figures,—-Bill, Teake, Pryor, Chaplain Lane- 
Fox, M’Crone,—men whose traits of charac- 
ter in peace times show through in the most 
curious ways in the metamorphoses of war. 

These men, and the argot of the trenches, 
and such incidents as the stemming of a 
retreat and the picking up of the wounded 
are sketched with a good deal of skill. Alto- 
gether there is presented the very essence of 
the war, or as Bill would say, the smell of it. 
At times Mr. MacGill comes dangerously close 
to the crime of “fine writing,” but most of 
the book was written on the scene of action, 
and the wonder of it is that he wrote as sim- 
ply as he did. 

After reading Mr. Fortier Jones’s account 
of the British nurses in the Serbian retreat, 
it is especially interesting to follow the adven- 
tures of a woman of the same stripe as 
those for whom he has so much admiration. 
Miss S. MacNaughtan, a novelist, joined the 
Red Cross at the beginning of the war, went 
through the siege and evacuation of Antwerp, 
and was with her unit at Furnes and La 
Panne. Hers is the intimate view of the 
behind-the-lines phase of the war, the contact 
with suffering without the opportunity for 
counter-aggression. 

In attractively simple language she de- 
seribes the handling of the wounded and the 
cheerful persistence with which the nurses 
“did their bit.” There is not a little humor 
in the book and a great deal of earnestness. 
Surely a nation with the spirit of Mr. Jones’s 
and Miss MacNaughtan’s women is uncon- 
querable. 

“Sapper” is an English officer of Engineers, 
and he has written a book called “Michael 
Cassidy, Sergeant.” And Michael Cassidy is 
not Kiplingesque. This, incredibly, despite 
the sub-title: “‘Plain Tales’ of the Great 
War”! 

Michael Cassidy is in London, wounded, 
when the author reaches the city on his way 
to the front. In a number of short stories, 
more or less connected, he tells of what has 
befallen him. Later on Michael disappears, 
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and his place is taken by other characters,— 
such as the “nut” who enlisted, and after his 
first shelling, found 

that there were other things besides cocktails and 
whisky sours and amusing women, and that a new 
force was at work—the force of Death — which 
made them all seem very petty. The ancestors 
seemed a bit petty, the money that came from tins 
seemed a bit petty; he only remembered a head roll- 
ing toward him with gaping mouth and staring eyes. 
It struck him that his might have been the head. 

Michael Cassidy is not astoundingly real, 
though he ts quite a ladies’ man, and his 
dialect, with what. one might call its procras- 
tinating verbs, and its inversions, is so deter- 
minedly Irish that it is almost German! 

But he is interesting, as are the other char- 
acters, and the stories “grip,” which, after 
all, is the final test. 

Very simply and modestly, Marcel Dupont, 
a lieutenant of Chasseurs, speaks of “things 
I have seen with my own eyes, in the little 
corner of the battle-field occupied by my regi- 
ment,” in “In the Field.” By way of preface, 
he says: 

Further, I gladly offer these “impressions” to any 
non-combatants they may interest. ey must not look 
for the talents of a great story-teller, nor the thrill- 
ing interest of a novel. All they will find is the 
simple tale of an eyewitness, the unschooled effort of 
a soldier more apt with the sword than with the 


What “they” do find is some very effective 
work; stories with a distinct charm, and a 
distinet, though unconscious, purpose. Be- 
cause he was with the cavalry arm M. Dupont 
saw more of the ancient glory of war, 
at first, than would have been his fortune had 
he been in the trenches from the beginning; 
but later on he came face to face with “the 
other thing.” The stories, “Sister Gabrielle” 
and “The First Charge” are particularly 


“They” who read are sure to glimpse 
somewhat of the spirit that makes for the 
wonderful relations between officer and man, 
the spirit that animates the French army and 
the French Republic. If they be American, 
“They” may perceive a quality to which our 
own Republic must attain if it is to survive. 

Travis HoKe. 








The little poems of Barbara Erskine have been 
gathered together and printed in simple book form 
by The Trow Press. They were found in note- 
books, tueked into volumes of poetry she had loved 
and read, and taken from letters to friends. The 
book contains 75 pages and is printed on French 
hand-made paper, with a full-page illustration in 
pen and ink by Lewis E. Macomber, which is 
printed on vellum. Miss Erskine was the daughter 
of Elia W. Peattie, of the “Chicago Tribune,” a 
well-known writer of short stories. 


Mr. GEORGE MOORE’S NEW CHRIST.* 


Mr. George Moore’s novel on the life of 
Christ, “The Brook Kerith,” could not have 
been published at a more appropriate time. 
One thing that the Great War has settled 
for good, though I fear many honest people 
are too stupid to recognize it, is that in the 
life of the modern world Christianity is like 
a best suit of clothes worn to please ourselves 
and impress the neighbors. The warring 
nations are each like a citizen who, strolling 
in his orchard on a Sunday, after meeting, 
has seen an armed foreigner getting through 
the hedge. What does the citizen do? He 
runs back to his house for his loaded gun and 
tries to get in the first shot at the intruder. 
Afterwards he protests that he has always 
been, and will always remain, a firm and 
devout Christian. No doubt some American 
readers have heard the story of the patriotic 
clergyman’s reply to the pacific-minded 
socialist— Where are the Christians, Sir, 
you ask? The Christians are all at the front!” 
And I believe this is now coming to be true, 
for the reason that those who have suffered 
the horrors of war are far nearer to under- 
standing Christ’s teaching than those who, 
staying safe at home, pray for victory over 
the enemy. Mr. George Moore’s careful 
study of the figure of Jesus of Nazareth, one 
which I understand is fortified by his own 
impressions of Palestine, the people and the 
country, is therefore doubly welcome to any- 
one who, forced to face the atrocious facts of 
the most hideous war known to history, exam- 
ines for himself the foundations of Christ’s 
teaching. — 

Let me say at once that though Mr. George 
Moore’s conception and interpretation of 
Jesus seem to me essentially inadequate, his 
clever novel should help to stimulate people 
generally to separate the kernel from the 
husk of Christ’s teaching. I say “clever,” 
for could the author have risen to the height 
of the main conceptions embodied in the 
Sermon on the Mount, as Tolstoy did, and 
have kept the psychological drama on the 
plane of that highest human altitude, the 
book would have been one of rare genius. 
Mr. George Moore’s genius, however, is of a 
feline order, as the admirers of “Ave atque 
Vale” know,—one that reminds us of a 
woman suavely receptive, yet seriously pre- 
oceupied with the effect of the last dress she 
has put on. Her malice she keeps for her 
dear friends, while her art is devoted to her 
own adornment. 











*THe Brook KeritH. By George Moore. New York: 
The Macmillan Co. 
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“The Brook Kerith” is, as one might expect, 
most able in its reflection of an Eastern 
atmosphere, of the Jewish, Pagan, and early 
Christian ideas of the period, of the concep- 
tions and practices of primitive sects, such 
as the Essenes. Mr. Moore has always shown 
extraordinary skill in assimilating and repro- 
ducing, in a manner all his own, the literary 
model he has studied. First it was Baudelaire, 
then Zola, then Manet, and Whistler’s art 
criticism, then Wagner’s operas, Catholicism, 
and Ireland, successively claimed his atten- 
tion. Lastly he gave us his brilliant, witty, 
and studiously indisereet series of reminis- 
cences of himself and his contemporaries, vol- 
umes in which his genius for posing made for 
as much delight as his confidences about his 
old friends. And now he has placed in his 
debt all lovers of literature as well as all the 
polite professors of drawing-rooin Christian 


ethics. From “The Brook Kerith” the latter | 


will learn that Jesus, resuscitated by Joseph of 
Arimathea after he had lain in the sepulchre 
and secreted by him many months in his 
home on Mount Scropas, returned to the 
cenoby of the Essenes on the Jordan, where 
he abjured his mission, looked with horror 
on his claim to be the promised Messiah, 
repented of the revolutionary violence of his 
teaching in Jerusalem, and lived out his 
thirty remaining years of life as an obscure 
humble shepherd, leading his flocks on the 
mountains above Jordan. Lest the disciple 


of Church Christianity accuse our author, in | 


Dean Swift’s words, of being one of those 
who “learn polite behavior by making gibes 
against their Savior,” let us insist that “The 
Brook Kerith” is a work of high artistic 
skill and genuine imaginative intensity. Mr. 
Moore has doubtless studied Renan and the 
latter-day exponents of modern Biblical crit- 
icism; and he has been at the utmost pains to 
construct, out of the palimpsest of the New 
Testament’s varied narratives, a Christ 
humanly credible in relation to his Jewish 
atmosphere and environment. 

So far as cunning actuality of local color 
into which a chosen mosaic of historical evi- 
dence has been artfully worked, can take 
us, “The Brook Kerith” is a tour de force, 
masterly by virtue of its homogeneous atmos- 
phere, harmony of tone, and exquisite style. 
From the aspect of artistic craftsmanship, the 
picture, by its general arrangement, mellow 
harmony of tone, and perfect drawing of the 
figures and landscape, vies with an old Dutch 
master, say Terburg. Learned critics may, 
for aught we know, pick to pieces this his- 
torical tapestry, and demonstrate that the 
life of Joseph of Arimathea’s household, of 











the Essene cenoby, of the fisher disciples of 
Galilee, of the Pharisees and Saducees in 
Jerusalem is false, historically and socially. 
But even should this be so, Mr. Moore would 
find himself in the company of Rembrandt, 
whose Scriptural scenes are imaginative 
masterpieces, albeit his figures in street and 
tabernacle are palpably transmogrified Dutch 
burghers and beggars of the seventeenth cen- 
tury. As a cunning literary artist, Mr. Moore 
in “The Brook Kerith” is, we repeat, beyond 
reproach; and though a strong note of affec- 
tation is audible in the detailed narrative of 
Jesus of Nazareth’s shepherd preoccupation 
with scab and wolves and shearing-time and 
searcity of good strains of rams, oddly enough 
this affectation damages very little the 
harmony of the picture. At times one thinks 
that Mr. Moore has palpably overdone the 
stupidity of Simon Peter and the simplic- 
ity of the disciples; but, after ali, what mat- 
ter? To atone, his portrait of Paul, the 
worldly Christian zealot who, confronted with 
Jesus of Nazareth in the flesh, thirty years 
after the Crucifixion, struggles hard to con- 
vert him to his faith that there is but one 
Mediator between God and Man, Christ Jesus 
our Lord, who came to redeem the world 
by his death on the cross,—his portrait of 
Paul, we repeat, is one of great literary 
eunning. Mr. Moore has carefully led up to 
this ironical situation: Jesus recoiling in 
horror from the fictitious, supernatural Christ 
of Paul’s imagining, and from the whole 
fabrie of the legend of God’s raising His Son 
from the dead. 

It is a situation which would greatly delight 
Anatole France; and one no doubt’ which 


may shock the feelings of that great public . 


which is so concerned with the preservation 
of the husk of Christianity that it troubles 
little about the kernel. But the grace and 
suavity of the scene in which the Apostle Paul 
is led to declare that he is laboring to bring 
the whole world to Christ, while the mature 
utterances of Jesus the Shepherd walking by 
his side he rejects as those of an evil spirit or 
of a madman, cannot blind us to our author’s 
root psychological failure. Mr. Moore, like 
so many of the commentators, has been sadly 
perplexed by the seeming contradiction 
between the Christ who uttered the command- 
ment “Resist not evil,” and the Christ who 
in wrath scourged the hypocrites and Phari- 
sees and drove the money-changers out of the 
Temple. And he cuts the Gordian knot by 
making Jesus in his solitude repent of his 
presumption and pride when he believed that 
he was the Messiah, and condemn as evil and 
blasphemous all his anger and harshness 
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against the priest, and the iniquities of the 
world: 

It came to me to understand that all striving was 
vain and worse than vain. The pursuit of a corrupt 
crown as well as the pursuit of an incorruptible 
crown leads us to sin. If we would reach the 
sinless state we must relinquish pursuit. What I 
mean is this, that he who seeks the incorruptible 
crown starts out with words of love on his lips to 
persuade men to love God and finding that men do 
not love him he begins to hate them and hate leads 
on into persecution. Such is the end of all wor- 
ship, Paul. 

Jesus is made to relapse into a state of 
Buddhistice passivism; and though this spir- 
itual refuge may seem the only logical solu- 
tion to Mr. Moore, the grandeur of Christ’s 
divine pity for the weak and the suffering 
undergoes almost complete eclipse. So much 
so indeed that in one of the last scenes we see 
Jesus hurrying away from a great crucifixion 
of robbers near Jerusalem, ordained by the 
Roman procurator, so that he, Jesus, may 
escape the memory of their cries and faces; 
and then he becomes lost in a vision of his 


own story, his own mistakes, his own sins! 


In short, the creator of the great command- 
ment, “Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thy- 
self,” steadily shrinks into a being perfectly 
comprehensible, in thought and act, to Mr. 
Moore’s philosophic reason. We fear that 
Humanity will not gain by the exchange, 
and that the stricken millions, dying, will 
still instinctively call on the name of the old 
Christ. None the less, we are grateful to 
Mr. Moore for “The Brook Kerith,” and we 
anticipate that the book may stimulate many 
Christian clerics to the production of some 


very moving sermons. Sines Gq 








RECENT FICTION.* 





Some time ago there appeared a newspaper 
article which began with the question, “Why 
shouldn’t American novelists be American?” 
When one first reads a remark like this, one 
is tempted to say, Why indeed? and to won- 
der who wishes to prevent American novelists 
from being American. But an answer was 
provided in the next sentence: “Why do cer- 
tain critics insist that they should be French 
or Russian or English with an Oxford 
accent?” It appeared that Mr. Stephen 
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Whitman (author of “Children of Hope” and 
the “Isle of Life”), whose utterances were 
voiced some time since by Mr. Joyce Kilmer, 
was calling for a literary Declaration of 
Independence. 

I wish very much not to put myself on 
either side (if there be sides) in such a dis- 
cussion. It might be said that a good many 
American novelists are American. Take three 
such books as Miss Canfield’s “The Bent 
Twig,” Miss Cather’s “The Song of the 
Lark,” and Mrs. Watt’s “The Rudder”— 
books which are among the best novels of the 
year; they are certainly American enough, 
not only in subject (that is not the whole 
thing) but in manner of thought, mode of 
expression, everything. And so a great many 
other of our current novels are American in 
all sorts of ways. 

There is one reason, however, why Ameri- 
ean novelists should not be American, or 
rather why they are not American, and that 
is because they either can not or will not study 
the life which they see and get their ideas 
and impressions at first-hand. For instance, 
take Mr. Owen Johnson and his book, “The 
Woman Gives.” Of this book the publishers 
say: “As you read you joy in the youth and 
love of Bohemian life, you aré enthralled 
by the mystery of Dangerfield’s past, and 
touched to the heart by the greatness of 
Inga’s sacrificial spirit.” And those elements 
are certainly in the book (as well as pictures 
by Mr. Christie) ; but as you read for your- 
self you can see why Mr. Johnson, for one, 
is not American. It is not because anyone 
wants him to be Russian, French, or anything 
else, but simply because he does not, probably 
cannot, study American life at first-hand, but 
instead makes his book out of tried and tested 
literary conventions of which he readily imag- 
ines interesting illustrations. When Mr. 
Johnson first wrote his Lawrenceville stories, 
people in general (who had no conception of 
Lawrenceville) were astonished and delighted 
in his revelations of boy-life; when he wrote 
“Stover at Yale” there arose murmurs about 
Yale life not really being like that; when he 
proceeded to “The Fifty-first Second” people 
at once said, “Now I don’t believe your pro- 
digious Hickey,” because it became clear that 
Mr. Johnson had his eye on -life merely to 
fill in the molds and forms otherwise existing 
in his own mind, which molds and forms had 
come there, not as being made by life itself, 
but as a result of reading books. All the 
accuracy of touch and detail in “The Woman 
Gives” cannot make it really American or — 
really good. There is doubtless Boliemian- 
ism, mystery, and sacrifice in American life, 
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but in Mr. Johnson’s book it does not ring 
true. It sounds too much like literature, too 
much like other things we have read, too 
much, indeed, like the movie and the popular 
monthly. People may read it for amusement 
or for thrills, but hardly for some real pre- 
sentation (not to say interpretation) of the 
life either about us or anywhere else. 

Perhaps it is not worth while to say so 
much about Mr. Owen Johnson. He repre- 
sents a kind of literature that will always 
exist, and people will always enjoy his books 
who doubtless will never read these lines. We 
may pass from his story of New York life to 
another book which also may be called Amer- 
ican. This is “Witte Arrives,” by Mr. Elias 
Tobenkin. This book, we are told, is “the 
great American novel which Robert Herrick 
once said an immigrant would rise and 
write.” But if an immigrant writes, is it not 
too likely that we may have something of 
those dreadful foreign influences which some 
people think are crushing out our natural lit- 
erature? Especially is it not possible that one 
who would seem (from this story) to be a 
Russian Jew might have something of that 
“black, brooding melancholy” which Mr. 
Whitman discerns in the Russians in America 
and which he rightly takes to be something 
very different from the American attitude of 
mind? 

Such apprehensions may be at once put 
aside. Mr. Elias Tobenkin, though he has little 
of that “optimistic commercialism” which is 
to be seen in many American books, has not 
much of that delight in woe which some 
people think characteristic of Russian books. 
In fact, he has little of anything traditional 
or conventional about him. It is not that he 
has discovered new and profoundly original 
sources of American nationality, nor new or 
profoundly original ideas as to the American 
future. It may be that Mr. Tobenkin’s book 
may not have quite the success that awaited 
the first production of Elias Witte, his hero. 
The American public is likely enough to think 
it has read of such matters before. So indeed 
it has. Almost anyone can remember books 
of the last few years in which immigrants or 
the children of immigrants have, by their sym- 
pathetic presentation of things that as immi- 
grants they knew, been able to arouse the 
interest of the American public. But whether 
there be other such books or not is hardly to 
the point. This book resembles Witte’s book 
in one respect (which was probably in the 
author’s mind), namely, that it has distinctly 
the air of being made up of “things one has 
lived through, sufferings one has experienced 
in one’s own soul.” 








How this little Russian who settled in the 
West became an American not only as Ameri- 
ean as the rest but rather more so, is the sub- 
ject of Mr. Tobenkin’s book, and it is a subject 
on which he has first-hand knowledge. I think 
myself that his knowledge, though first-hand 
(and therefore fit subject for good litera- 
ture), is not as broad as may be imagined by 
some. It is written of Witte, on a first visit 
to a municipal lodging house, that “it took 
but a single keen look to discern and separate 
the few derelicts in the crowd from the hon- 
est, well-intentioned working men, clerks and, 
here and there, even a professional man.” I 
must doubt if that single keen look really dis- 
cerned and separated correctly in that most 
most difficult chaos of humanity to be found 
on such occasions. It is not of much impor- 
tance: Mr. Tobenkin may at times fill in the 
gaps in his real knowledge of real life with 
other matters. There seems little ground for 
thinking that Witte’s editorials “attracted 
attention particularly by their Emersonian 
flavor” ; they may have, but if so it must have 
been an injected flavor, for in Witte’s earlier 
life one sees very little of the spirit of Emer- 
son. But these matters are trifles. The main 
thing is that the book really does put into lit- 
erary form one of those experiences that may 
teach us much about America. 

Another of the newer books may also be 
spoken of here,—Mrs. Norris’s “The Heart 
of Rachael.” Perhaps one would not feel that 
this book is distinctively American, for it 
deals with that phase of life which on the 
surface seems made up of tennis, golf, danc- 
ing and bridge, flirtations and gossip, cock- 
tails and dinners, clubs and country-houses ; 
and such life is perhaps no more American 
than anything else. But Mrs. Norris is not 
much concerned with the superficial aspects 
of such existence; she takes it because it pre- 
sents something which she probably thinks is 
really one of the characteristic phases of the 
life of our day. The book presents a view of 
the question (if it be one) of divorce. Rachael 
is a woman who married a young man who 
had been divorced. He was a man of loose 
and careless habits, who drank too much and 
made life for his wife intolerable. There 
were various circumstances which aggravated 
the misunderstandings, but in course of time 
she became convinced that she could not live 
with him, applied for a divorcee, and as he 
made no resistance, got it. It must be con- 
fessed that about the time she found it impos- 
sible to live with her husband she found that 
she was in love with an old friend and he 
with her. As soon as she was free they were 
married. 
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So much seems, when baldiy told, little 
more than extravaganza, although Mrs. Nor- 
ris of course makes it seem not unnatural. It 
may be that in the circles which she has in 
mind such things are common enough. But 
common or not, the real story begins at this 
point. Here Mrs. Norris has a chance to pre- 
sent the influence of loose and easy views of 
divorce on married life and upon life in gen- 
eral. And though doubtless her main interest 
lay in her people and what they were to do 
and how they did it, yet her chief idea, as one 
may say, was to present the prevalent view of 
divorce, the loose and easy modes of regard- 
ing marriage that prevail today, the effective 
power of the finest married life, the impres- 
sive character of real if apparently limited 
religion, and other such things as develop out 
of this well imagined situation. No very 
great original ideas, these, nor does Mrs. 
Norris present them as such; they are inter- 
woven with the life she presents in such a 
way that one feels them to be the testimony 
of life. And that makes a good book : per- 
haps people will not like it as much as “The 
Story of Julia Page” ; it certainly has not the 
variety of phases of human life that one 
found there, nor should I say there was quite 
so much good character drawing. But char- 
acter drawing does not seem to be Mrs. Nor- 
ris’s strong point,—though her people are 
real and natural enough, they do not make a 
very lasting impression. She is at her best 
when she is showing what are so often called 
the deeper things of life, as they come to the 
surface by one or another incident or situ- 
ation. And this she does in the present book 
as she has often done before. 

Let us turn from these American novels to 
some English books, particularly the two 
which will naturally come together in people’s 
minds. Mr. Snaith’s “The Sailor” and Mr. 
McFee’s “Casuals of The Sea” will almost 
inevitably be compared. Some will like one 
better, others will like the other; but both 
books are good, especially for people who like 
that sort of thing. It has been a question 
with us as to whether this or that book really 
and rightly presented or interpreted the con- 
ditions of the life of our time, American 
or any other. That, however, seems very 
clearly the object of both Mr. McFee and Mr. 
Snaith. Each undoubtedly has first interest 
in his chief character, but the method of each 
is distinctly in the direction of realizing con- 
ditions of life. It may be for this reason that 
neither writer steers clear of the deep gloom 
which Mr. Whitman reprehends as being so 
un-American and so characteristic of foreign 
writers. 





It might be said at once that neither of 
these stories is distinctly a sea-story. Mr. 
Snaith is a well-known and effective novelist 
without especial predilection for the sea. Mr. 
McFee, a new writer, is a practical sailor 
familiar with the sea at first-hand; but he 
does not make the sea the dominating element 
in his book. The very title, “Casuals of the 
Sea,” has a figurative turn; he uses the 
expression not only directly as applied to 
tramp steamers but also figuratively to drift- 
ers here and there upon the sea of life,—“cas- 
uals of the way-worn earth,” he calls them in 
his Dedication. 

To discern between the excellencies of these 
two books will be for many an interesting 
exercise of the critical faculty, nor would it 
be worth while to anticipate such comparison 
and criticism. Mr. Snaith has in mind a new 
rendering of a subject of perennial interest, 
the development of a man of genius. Henry 
Harper has a miserable childhood in the slums 
of a provincial town, a hard experience as a 
sailor for several years, a brief excitement 
when he gets back from his voyage, as a bril- 
liant football player, and then settling in 
London he is led by curious circumstances to 
find himself a great novelist. All this is excel- 
lently done. Mr. Snaith never loses sight of 
his subject, which he views with a dry and 
somewhat cynical air. If one can stand the 
accumulated misery of the beginning, one will 
like the book. The surroundings have the air 
of real life ; and though Mr. Snaith’s personal 
attitude seems almost to preclude sympathy 
for his people, yet the interest keeps up. The 
main figure, however, seems to me too silently 
and idiotically stupid ever to have lived long, 
not to say developed into a great novelist. 
But that, of course, is Mr. Snaith’s thesis, in 
a way,—to show how the artistic tempera- 
ment grew and developed in a nature so 
utterly unable to master the practical things 
of life. 

Mr. McFee’s book will be read for some- 
thing different,—not so much for his chief 
figure or figures as for the general “slice of 
life” which he presents. The scenes at sea 
are immensely interesting, but not so much 
so (in my mind) as the career of Minnie 
which precedes it. The fortune of a sister 
and a brother is what interests Mr. McFee, 
and that one should be a sailor does not make 
the book a sea story any more than that the 
other’s wayward and casual life makes the 
book anything else. What I relish most is the 
general tone of the thing,—a picture of life it 
is doubtless, but seen through a very decided 
temperament. I wish I could give more study 
and more space to Mr. McFee’s view of life, 
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his disposition, his way of putting things. He | 
is not merely the sailor, he has ideas and | 


opinions, and also eyes with which he has 
seen many interesting things and people. Mr. 
MeFee is just as interesting to me when he 
writes about advertising as when he writes of 
the sea,—perhaps more. It is his quality that 


is really the thing. Epwarp E. Hae 








THREE NOT OF A KIND.* 





Grace King really knows New. Orleans. 
She was born there, “raised” there, and lives 
there now. She was an impressionable little 
girl when the city was captured by the Yan- 
kees, and she possessed exactly the right num- 
ber of years to comprehend the horrors of 
the reconstruction régime. Her book, “New 
Orleans, the Place and the People,” has 
delighted the inhabitants and instructed the 
tourists; she is a specialist in the social life 
of the South. Her historical works, her essays 
in biography, her short stories, all deal with 
scenes on land and water familiar to her mem- 
ory and to her senses. Yet there is one respect 
in which this new book transcends all the oth- 
ers in importance : They were notable for 
their accurate knowledge, for their contribu- 
tive value. This new book gives her a definite 
place as a literary artist. Literary artists are 
rarer than competent historians. 

I have seen “The Pleasant Ways of St. 
Médard” advertised as “a lament for the old 
South at the close of the civil war and the 
humiliation of a ruined family.” I do not 
need the word “pleasant” in the title to con- 
vince me of the ineptitude of this description. 
Lamentation is not the right word for the 
golden fruits of autumn or for the soft haze 
of Indian Summer. Furthermore our author, 
whose personality has appeared clearly 
enough in her preceding books, has neither 
talent nor inclination for mourning. These 
sketches have the charm of “Il Penseroso” 
rather than the bitterness of woe. And out 
of the ruins of health, and wealth, and aristo- 
eratic assurance rises Character in these 
pages — indomitable, indestructible. Such a 
result is not a defeat, it is the highest victory 
attainablesby humanity. I close this volume 
therefore with a sense of elation — with that 
intellectual salute that moral victories always 
receive. And as I am a Yankee of the Yan- 
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kees, I am grateful to the author for a bril- 
liant demonstration of Browning’s line,— 
Leave the fire ashes, what survives is gold. 

The journey into a far country, with which 
the book begins, is rather remarkable for its 
dispassionate calm. It describes how the 
proud family moved in a horse-car through 


| streets crowded with shabby Confederates and 
' smart Federal soldiers, free and independent 
| negroes impeding pedestrians on the pave- 
| ment, to a suburb where decayed gentility 





must somehow contrive to exist without a 
grimace. The complete absence of harsh 
emphasis will make this Hegira all the more 
impressive to discriminating readers. Then 
as we advance into the succeeding chapters, 
new characters appear, at first vaguely, then 
sharpening in outline, until we feel intimacy. 
Perhaps I shall remember Tommy Cook the 
longest. For the last few chapters, describ- 
ing the fight with fever, and the interview 
between Tommy and his sick master show 
something rare in American literature — 
intense feeling controlled by perfect art. 

One shade the more, one ray the less, 

Had half impaired the nameless grace. 

If a word of advice to readers be not imper- 
tinent, let me suggest that this book be read 
slowly, a chapter at a time. It is a work to 
be savored, and cannot be enjoyed if devoured. 

“Windy McPherson’s Son,” with the hor- 
rible tautology of sound in the title, differs 
from “The Pleasant Ways of St. Médard” as 
a frontiersman differs from a Southern gentle- 
man. This novel has a certain raw vitality 
lacking-in Miss King’s pages; but its crudity 
jars. One longs for less matter, with more 
art. Not a single person in this book seems 
real to me, and the reason is just the opposite 
from the common one. Most characters in 
works of fiction are unreal because their out- 
lines are faint, vague, confused; the author 
has never realized them himseif. Here each 
person is stressed with such force, the color 
laid on with such daubing profusion, that 
each man and woman is to me a caricature. 
They represent the reductio ad absurdum of 
certain traits and tendencies. Nor is there 
any architectural skill displayed. Like so 
many “life” novels of the twentieth century, 
there is a plentiful supply of incidents with- 
out any plot. The hero is a little newsboy 
when we see him first, and well on in years, 
with a recrudescent paunch, when we see him 
last —the story p in time, but not 
in art. The last third of the book is picar- 
esque. The hero takes to the road, and passes 
through a series of indiscriminate adventures, 
which might have taken twenty, or twenty 


_ thousand pages, instead of the hundred arbi- 
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trarily allotted by the author. Yet although 
I cannot admire this book as an achievement, 
I think its failure contains the seeds of suc- 
cess. It issmore promising than many novels 
which surpass it in dignity. The conglomer- 
ation of incident and the exaggeration of 
human characteristics display an abundant 
vitality and a high aim. The author has done 
his level best to write the great American 
novel, to represent unsparingly what he 
believes to be the truth. Some day his decided 
natural gifts will ripen; he will not only see 
things in their proportion, he will be able to 
draw them according to scale; and he will 
read many pages of this work with a smile. 
Archibald Marshall is as reliable as the 
weather in San Diego, and fully as agreeable. 
It is difficult to analyse the extraordinary 
charm of his stories, for they are simpler than 
simplicity. He takes us to a pleasant coun- 
try-house, introduces us to a charming family, 
where each member has a distinct individu- 
ality, and the novel moves along like beautiful 
voices with orchestral accompaniment — each 
individual in turn singing an air, while the 
fortunes of the whole family supply a basal 
interest. Mr. Marshall never disappoints us, 
for we know exactly what to expect in his 
work. I have read all his novels, and have 
never finished one without wishing it were 
longer, without wishing that we could follow 
his people farther. To read his books is 
exactly like entering into intimate relations 
with people whom we should like to know in 
real life-— not at all because of their social 
position, but because of their real worth. 
His good characters are fundamentally good. 
They are seldom brilliant, seldom social 
reformers. They are more altruistic than 
philanthropic. They possess the fine old vir- 
tues of purity, wholesomeness, generosity, 
loving kindness, honesty, loyalty, considera- 
tion; such people are always lovable in real 
life, and they are lovable in “Watermeads.” 
And his villains are hardly villains at all. 
His heroes are not saviours of society, they 
are simply a daily blessing to all who know 
them ; and his villains commit no crimes, and 
never smack of melodrama. They are incon- 
siderate, stupid, tactless—in real life we 
cannot endure them, and they here receive the 
inevitable punishment of unpopularity. Mr. 
Marshall gives us on every page the delight 
of recognition — these characters are so per- 
fectly drawn that we have the illusion of liv- 
ing with them. He particularly excels in the 
portrayal of young girls — healthy, affection- 
ate young girls who enjoy out-door sport, and 
who are full of the kindlier virtues that assure 
happy family life. Furthermore the setting 





of these novels is exceedingly beautiful. Mr. 
Marshall loves the English country in sum- 
mer and winter. No one has given better 
pictures of the country-side in rain and sun- 
shine, in cold and heat; and to sit down with 
the whole family in Watermeads to afternoon 
tea, in a fine old wainscoted hall, with the late 
autumn sunshine streaming through the tall 
windows, is simply to share in the pure do- 
mestic happiness of the scene. If there are 
any readers who do not like Mr. Marshall’s 
novels, I am sorry for them. 

Yet these stories are not merely entertain- 
ing. Beneath the current of trivial incident 
and light conversation we find an idea that 
exerts in the reader’s mind, almost uncon- 
sciously, a moral force. This idea has been 
illustrated in such a variety of ways in his 
books that I believe it to be the foundation 
of the author’s moral philosophy. It is simply 
this,—different individuals, different social 
classes, different nationalities dislike and dis- 
trust each other simply through ignorance. 
He would not say with the French, to under- 
stand is to forgive, he would say, to under- 
stand is to respect, to admire, to love. The 
inefficient aristocrat and the self-made mil- 
lionaire despise each other, the high church- 
man and the Wesleyan distrust each other’s 
motives until they are really brought together 
by circumstances into an enforced intimacy ; 
with the surprising and agreeable result — 
“Why, he’s an entirely different fellow from 
what I thought he was!” What individuals 
and nations need is more intelligence, more 
imagination — then sympathy will follow as 
a matter of course. Could the English nation 
and the German nation meet as individuals 
the English would discover that the Germans 
are not brutish beasts, and the Germans would 
find that the English are not hypocrites. All 
of Mr. Marshall’s novels in their quiet, artistic 
beauty are really an attack on that citadel of 
stupidity—Prejudice. 

Wim Lyon PHE LPs. 








NOTES ON NEW FICTION. 


Sylvia Lynd has written rather an extraordinary 
first novel in “The Chorus” (Dutton), extraordi- 
nary because of the high quality of her character- 
izations. The story deals with a group of artists, 
craftsmen and dilettanti who have about 
Anthony Hamel in his country studio. One of 
his apprentices, Hilda Concannon, has stumbled 
upon a sixteen-year-old waif in a Bl pen- 
sion, and partly because she is fascinated by the 
girl’s rare beauty and partly because her Scotch 
sense of duty impels her to take a hand in dis- 
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ciplining another's life, she brings Nelly, her pro- 
tégée, down to the country. Against a skilfully 
drawn background of studio and country-house 
life Nelly takes her place as the heroine of an 
idyllic romance. It is easy to understand the mag- 
ical fascination which she exerts upon those who 
meet her, just as it is entirely comprehensible that 
Hamel, verging upon the seared emotions of the 
forties, should experience a flare of adolescent 
infatuation. In dealing with the subtler emotions 
Miss Lynd has a delicacy and firmness of touch 
which are often lacking in more experienced 
writers. It is this quality which makes the book 
entirely worth while for the sophisticated reader 
who enjoys playing with two-edged tools. The 
novel is in the end by the author’s whim- 
sical indifference to all demands of plot. She 
merely abandons her characters, scattering them 
with the petulance of a child weary of its toys, 
granting but one glimpse, and that too bizarre to 
be considered seriously, of Nelly and her ultimate 
fate. 

It would be interesting might one know just why 
Miss A. H. Fitch wrote “The Breath of the 
Dragon” (Putnam). Was she possessed with the 
desire to qualify as the author of a “best seller” 
or did she believe that two years’ residence in the 
American Legation at Peking had given her an 
insight into Chinese psychology? We cannot but 
suspect it was the former impulse which inspired 
this “thriller,” which concerns itself with the res- 
eue of a young revolutionist condemned to death. 
There is no lack of villainy, no lack of suspense, 
no lack of hair-breadth eseapes for the hero, his 
lovely Manchu fianeée, and his American friend, 
whose ability to slip in and out of Chinese disguise 
will amaze anyone who really knows China. The 
story is a harmless — and commonplace — bit of 
melodrama with all the old tricks set out in a new 
but none-too-truthfully portrayed scene. It is to 
be regretted that in a land so fertile with material 
for ‘subtle adventure, the author has been content 
to write only a lurid “penny dreadful.” 

There is a certain serenity, borne of an indom- 
itable spirit, to be found in the sketches of English 
life during the war, which make up Alfred Olli- 
vant’s little volume “The Brown Mare” (Knopf). 
Their chief interest lies in the fact that they are 
as simple and unassuming as personal letters would 
be during such a period. They are no more than 
wisps of life, little impressions gleaned at dinner, 
down Piccadilly, at the theatre, in the Park; anec- 
dotes of men home on leave, men in hospital, and 
the others who will not go back to the trenches. 
So much has been written of the war that is hectic 
in its attempt to give the secure reader an impres- 
sion of vast frightfulness, that we are inclined to 
overlook the fact that even war after a time 
becomes monotonous and drab, just as does the life 
far behind the lines at home. These are pictures of 
home, and they have that quality of homely ten- 
derness, fortitude, and patience which endears the 
British race. Those who have known and loved 
England in happier days will find in these 
something precious and intimate and friendly. 





NOTES AND NEWS. 





The publisher of THe Dist announces that 
owing to the pressure of his duties at Washington 
University, Dr. C. J. Masseck has resigned his 
editorship of Tue Diat. It is further announced 
that on January 1, 1917, the subscription price of 
Tue Dat will be increased to $3.00 the year. This 
inerease in the subscription rate has been made 
necessary by the advanced cost of paper. The 
size of the regular issue will be increased from 
32 pages to 40 pages, and the best critical 
writers in this country and England will be fre- 
quent contributors. Further particulars regarding 
the future plans of Tue DiaL may be found on 
page 236 among the advertisements. 

Messrs. Stewart & Kidd Co. announce “Tales 
from the Old World and the New,” by Sophie M. 
se author of “Art Talks with Young 
Fo 


The Penn Publishing Co. announce “Richard 
Richard,” by Hughes Mearns, and “Cap’n Gid,” 
by Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. Mr. Mearns is a 
teacher in the Philadelphia public schools; Miss 
Gould is remembered as one of the editors of “The 
Youth’s Companion.” 

“Witte Arrives,” by Elias Tobenkin, is an- 
nounced as one of Freedrick A. Stokes Co.’s 
most notable fall books. Mr. Tobenkin is a young 
journalist first known for editorial work on “The 
Chieago Tribune” and now writing on economic 
subjects for the “Metropolitan.” 

Mr. Robert H. Dodd of New York has arranged 
to publish the third and enlarged edition of Ben- 
jamin F. Thompson’s “History of Long Island.” 
Mr. Charles Werner has written an introduction 
and a short biography of the author, and the book 
will be published under his editorship. It will be 
issued in two volumes, and will contain, in addi- 
tion to the original illustrations, some reproduc- 
tions of rare prints and engravings from Mr. 
Werner’s collection. The first edition was pub- 
oy in 1839, and the second edition appeared in 
1 

An important book published September 16 by 
Houghton Mifflin Co. is the “Variorum Edition 
of Shak ’s Sonnets,” edited by Raymond 
MeDonald Alden. The text of the quarto of 1609 
is printed verbatim et literatim, and each sonnet 
is followed by the variant readings of the most 
authoritative editions and by interpretative notes 
from the commentators. Other books 


; “The Story of 
Seoteh,” by Enos A. Mills; “Speaking of Home,” 
a collection of essays, by ‘Lillian Hart Tryon; a 
new and revised edition of Edward Bianwnctls 
“History of the Presidency”; “Prints and their 
Makers,” by FitzRoy Carrington ; a new and sep- 
arate edition of William Dean Howells’s “Buying 
a Horse,” a paper which heretofore has been aceces- 
sible only in a collection now out of print; an 
edition in limp leather of Candace Wheeler’s 
“Content in a Garden.” 
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A TANTALUS IN THE BOOK-FLOOD. 


It used to be related of a mythical Yankee 
postmistress that when the postcard was 
introduced she felt compeiled to resign her 
place because she could not find time to read 
all the cards that passed through her hands. 
Similarly, though with less of myth, more 
than one librarian has deemed it best to vacate 
a position in which the temptation to read 
clashes with the call of duty. This conflict 
has notably increased with the swelling of the 
yearly book-flood, a torrent in which the lit- 
erature-loving librarian and the intellectually 
alert bookseller find themselves subjected to 
torments not unlike those inflicted upon 
Tantalus. But the victim of Jove’s wrath 
could by no effort slake his thirst in the 
slightest degree, whereas this modern Tanta- 
lus ean drink long draughts if he is willing 
to pay the penalty. The librarian who reads 
(to the neglect of duty) is lost, or, rather, 
his position is in danger of being lost, as all 
the world knows; and the bookseller whose 
nose is buried in a book instead of being 
uplifted to sniff the trade-winds is likely to 
lose his business. 

Consequently it can no longer be uncondi- 
tionally affirmed, as we find it affirmed by the 
worthy Jared Bean (whom we are perhaps 
unduly fond of quoting), that “there is none 
so Felicitous as the Librarian, and none with 
so small a Cause of Ill-Content, Jealousy or 
Rancour.” In these modern times of stren- 
uous library activity, of increasing effort to 
make every volume on the shelves circulate 
with maximum briskness, how can there be 
perfect content where the hungry one is 
daily doomed to witness the delights of feast- 
ing in which he has small part? Let us for 
a brief space imagine the esurient sensations 
of him who presides at the literary banquet- 
board new bounteously spread for us, but 
must himself leave its successive courses all 
but untouched. His is the trying part of 
commending, as Elia has put it, “the flavour 
of his venison upon the absurd strength of 
his never touching it himself.” But the 
metaphor, or simile, is here becoming sadly 





mixed, and instead of a Tantalus we now 
have a Rabbi Ben Ezra, whose lot it is to 
“provide and not partake.” No great harm 
is done, however; so we will push on. 

Fiction, appealing to the largest class of 
readers, holds the most prominent place in 
the publishers’ announcements, and among 
the “new and forthcoming” novels Mr. 
Howells’s completed serial, “The Leatherwood 
God,” must for obvious reasons take no sub- 
ordinate position. Another shorter serial 
from the pages of the same magazine, and not 
inferior in power to hold the attention, is 
“The Dark Tower,” ascribed to Phyllis 
Bottome. The late F. Hopkinson Smith’s 
posthumous romance, “Enoch Crane,” com- 
pleted by his son on the plan sketched in 
sufficient detail by the author, is sure of a 
wide reading. Among other notable contrib- 
utors to current fiction occur the familiar 
names: Hewlett, Dreiser, Bennett, Locke, 
Snaith, Parker, London, Masefield, McCutch- 
eon, George Moore, Lucas Malet, Elinor 
Glyn, Mrs. Barr, and Mr. and Mrs. Castle. 
It may be of interest, and perhaps reassur- 
ing, to add that Mr. Dreiser, whose book, 
“The Genius,” has recently been raised to 
unanticipated celebrity by the Society for the 
Prevention of Vice, has been adjudged not 
guilty by the Authors’ League of America, 
a society of which, be it noted, he is not now 
and never has been a member. On the whole, 
it is very evident that there is no lack of 
diversion offered in the form of romance to 
relieve the strain of the anxious and troubled 
times in which we live. The novel more than 
holds its own against the war-book as a pop- 
ular favorite. 

This war-book class, whatever its qualities 
as literature, is this year superior in quantity 
even to last year’s similar product. Without 
question the world has never before seen so 
prodigal a shedding of ink accompanying so 
frenzied a flow of blood. A whole library 
building has been devoted in one country, 
supremely militarist in its policy and tradi- 
tions, to the preservation of books and docu- 
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ments on the war. Whatever their permanent 
interest and worth, readers will not be lacking 
for such present-day claimants upon public 
attention as “My Second Year of the Great 
War,” by Mr. Frederick Palmer ; “The Dublin 
Insurrection,” by Mr. James Stephens; 
“Gallipoli,” by Mr. Masefield; “Priests on 
the Firing Line,” by M. René Gaéll, and “A 
French Mother in War Time,” by Madame 
Edouard Drumont. Of similar though more 
serious interest are “The War and the Soul,” 
by the Rev. R. J. Campbell; “The Christian 
Ethic of War” (a seeming contradiction in 
terms), by Dr. P. T. Forsyth; “The Hope of 
the Great Community,” by the late Professor 
Royce; and “To-morrow,” by Professor 
Miinsterberg. 

Turning for relief to something more like 
pure literature, if there be any such thing, 
one notes with anticipations of enjoyment 
Professor William Lyon Phelps’s book on 
“The Advance of the English Novel,” Dr. 
Crothers’s collection of essays, “The Pleasures 
of an Absentee Landlord,” Mr. Galsworthy’s 
offering of “A Sheaf of Wild Oats,” Mr. Ford 
Madox Hueffer’s “Henry James: A Critical 
Study,” Mr. Ernest Boyd’s “TIreland’s 
Literary Renaissance,” Professor Richard 
Burton’s “Bernard Shaw: The Man and the 
Mask,” and other equally attractive produc- 
tions of scholarship and taste. 

Poetry and drama offer something of worth 
to the few and select readers of such litera- 
ture — few in a comparative sense, of course, 
and increasing encouragingly every year. A 
collection of the late John Hay’s poems, 
including many pieces never before put 
between covers, must take a leading place in 
any enumeration of current publications in 
verse. Younger versifiers this year promi- 
nently mentioned are represented in the pub- 
lishers’ lists by such names as Noyes, 
Masefield, Yeats, Masters, Rabindranath 
Tagore, Hagedorn, Amy Lowell, and many 
more. The “Modern Drama Series” contains 
much good reading of its kind, and separate 
works from our industrious young play- 
wrights are to be had in plenty — an abun- 
dance strongly in contrast with the scarcity 
of only a few years ago, before the printed 
play had fairly begun to vie with the acted 
play as a source of entertainment. 

In history occur such scholarly works as 
“Treland under the Stuarts and during the 
Interregnum,” by Mr. Richard Bagwell—this 





magnum opus is now in its third volume; 
“Christianity and Nationalism in the Later 
Roman Empire,” by Mr. E. L. Woodward; “A 
Political and Social History of Modern 
Europe,” by Mr. C. J. H. Hayes; a rather 
formidable work on Mongolia, limited in its 
edition but less limited in its price; a study 
of Poland’s social and economic history; an 
economic and social history of Europe, by 
Mr. Frederic Austin Ogg; and other like vol- 
umes in sufficient number to prove that the 
worid is interested in something besides war 
and romance. 

Biography, which is history in another 
form, offers books of note. Most attractive, 
in a cursory survey of titles, is “The Life of 
John Fiske,” by Mr. John Spencer Clarke, 
a lifelong friend and associate of the histo- 
rian. Fiske’s earlier work as librarian makes 
him especially interesting to the profession, 
though it plays but little part in his rich and 
varied life as a whole. That so accomplished 
a chronicler of other men’s lives should have 
waited so long to have his own life written in 
full may not prove to be cause for regret 
when that finished work at last appears. A 
promising biography of Chief Justice 
Marshall, on an equal scale, comes from the 
pen of ex-Senator Beveridge. Lives of Booker 
T. Washington, Sir John Henniker Heaton, 
and “O. Henry” will not go begging for 
buyers and readers. “My Remembrances,” 
by Mr. E. H. Sothern, completes its serial 
appearance and takes more permanent and 
convenient form. That strongly marked char- 
acter, already known to readers, Mr. Charles 
A. Eastman, takes them still further into his 
confidence in a volume entitled “From the 
Deep Woods to Civilization: Chapters in the 
Autobiography of an Indian.” Richard 
Watson Gilder’s letters form another of the 
season’s most inviting volumes. 

Let us conclude with a few scattering titles 
of varied character. Dr. Grenfell’s “Tales of 
the Labrador” are true stories of toil and 
hardship and perilous adventure in the far 
North, picturing the life and occupations of 
his people in the bleak latitudes of almost per- 
petual snow and ice. A timely presentation 
of “Caribbean Interests of the United 
States” is from the careful pen of Mr. Chester 
Lloyd Jones. “Mediation, Investigation, and 
Arbitration in Industrial Disputes,” by Mr. 
George E. Barnett and Mr. David A. McCall, 
is such a work as was never more needed than 
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now. “The Clan of Munes,” which purports 
to be “the true story of the wonderful new 
tribe of fairies discovered by Frederick Judd 
Waugh,” excites curiosity. 

The person of long experience in handling 
books and reading book-titles, such as is the 
gray-haired librarian or the elderly book- 
seller, can hardly fail to remark with concern 
the somewhat alarming scarcity that is mak- 
ing itself felt in the supply of new names 
for the products of literary industry. This 
season sees the repetition of several old titles, 
as in Miss Amy Lowell’s “Men, Women and 
Ghosts,” a book of poems not reminiscent of 
Elizabeth Stuart Phelps in anything but 
name. Admiral Fitzgerald gives us “From 
Sail to Steam,” a book of naval recollections 
similar in character to Captain Mahan’s work 
of precisely the same name. But Mrs. Barr’s 
“Profit and Loss” will not, it is safe to pre- 
dict, be confounded with Mr. Alphonso A. 
Hopkins’s “Profit and Loss in Man.” Remi- 
niscent touches of this sort in book-titles are 
what the trained librarian, more particularly 
if he be also a trained cataloguer, is qualified 
toappreciate. Not exactly alien to this genus, 
either, is the continuation of Professor Arne 
Fisher’s learned treatise on “The Mathemat- 
ical Theory of Probabilities and its Applica- 
tion to Frequency Curves and Statistical 
Methods.” With this manual in hand the 
librarian ought to grapple successfully with 
questions of library statistics and the fre- 
quency of book-losses and other periodic 
occurrences within his domain. Again, if he 
(or more probably she) be a children’s libra- 
rian, interest will be awakened by the 
announcement of the forthcoming “Bunny- 
fluffkins,” and “Twinkletoes and Nibblenuts,” 
and the “Tin Owl Stories.” 

But our space is filled, the printer’s devil 
waits at the door, and still a quantity of good 
things in store for readers must remain 
unmentioned. Other departments of litera- 
ture here passed over in silence all have 
their new books of worth and some of con- 
spicuous merit. But a good book is its own 
best advertiser, and its failure to receive 
prominent mention in any preliminary and 
partial survey will work it no lasting injury. 
The reviewer, like the librarian and the book- 
seller, is tantalized by the wealth before him, 
and must forego the pleasure even of calling 
others’ attention to much that he himself may 


never hope to enjoy. pprcy F. BICKNELL. 





BRIEFS ON NEW BOOKS. 





The second and concluding vol- 
curnationa’” ume of Mr. W. B. Bryan’s “His- 
capital, 1815-18. tony of the National Capital” 
(Maemillan) carries the account through the 
period 1815-18, or until the adoption of the 
existing organic act for the government of 
the District of Columbia. To the wider pub- 
lic it is a period less interesting than the 
period of foundation, or than the most recent 
period of enlightened return to the concep- 
tions of the founders; for it is a period of 
relative pettiness, neglect, and enforced self- 
dependence. The apathy of Congress to the 
national responsibility for the capital, and 
the efforts of citizens toward improvement, 
through various forms of local government, 
fill a large part of the volume. National 
movements, such as abolition, temperance, or 
enfranchisement, find also local exemplifica- 
tions, though not of extraordinary signifi- 
eance. The minutie of development in taxa- 
tion, education, public improvements, and so 
on, are for the most part faithfully chron- 
icled, although occasionally there are sur- 
prising omissions. The same discursiveness 
and lack of larger organization which marked 
the previous volume are apparent in this one, 
which nevertheless forms a rich collection of 
information for students of particular ques- 
tions as well as for those specially interested 
in the city of Washington. 


ii There can be no question that 
of vocations, ~=-«s TOfessor Hollingworth writes 

upon a timely theme in his 
“Vocational Psychology” (Appleton). It is 
also a theme open to a variety of pretenders, 
who advertise their ability to determine what 
you are fit for and to improve the quality of 
your capacities. The topic is raised to a high 
practical interest by the fact that men must 
seek and find employment, and the determi- 
nation of fitness has a market value. Profes- 
sor Hollingworth reviews the ambitious 
attempts in past and present to short-cut 
the road to information and find the land- 
marks of human capacities. He shows how 
inevitably the problem was reshaped by the 
laboratory methods of modern psychology. 
The testing of mental ability has become an 
art, though one imperfectly established. If 
modestly applied, it at the least discovers the 
incompetent and submits criteria for more 
rigid selection. When compared with the 
tests of schools and with the impressionistic 
methods of the employer, it demonstrates its 
superiority. Professor Hollingworth’s book 
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is in substance the first to set forth the scien- | The modern doctor’s dissertation 
tifie basis of vocational fitness; if it fails to | 7Mmzen*""" has in many cases taken unto 
go as far as one could wish, it lays the foun- itself the form and comeliness as 


dations solidly and shows how cautiously one 
must proceed. It is at once a review of meth- 


ods and results and.a guide to the study of | 
aptitudes. One of the topics most fully and | 


ably considered is the discussion of what | 


traits go together; and another is the study 
of judgments of ability and their value. A 


chapter contributed by Mrs. Hollingworth | 


makes a study of the aptitudes of men and 


women. The negative findings of tests are | 


emphasized, and from them is drawn a con- 
clusion as to comparability of quality which 
may arouse question,—the question whether 
the qualities tested in any manner exhaust 
the significant points of difference or merely 
play about the edges. At all events the book 
may be recommended to those who are per- 
sonally or professionally interested in the 
study of the qualities which the world uses 
and selects in its complicated business. 


Mr. James Phinney Munroe is 
New Enolond known as a thoughtful essayist 

and public-spirited citizen, with 
wide interests wisely pursued. His recent 
volume takes its title from the opening essay, 
“The New England Conscience” (Badger), 
and discourses discerningly upon that curi- 
ous product. In his view, “those whom it 
now tortures with its hot pincers of doubt 


and self-reproach are sacrificed to a cause 


long since won.” For in these days, alike 
democratic and cosmopolitan, “the narrow 
has become the broad road with a demi-tasse 
substituted for a pie.” The typical examples 
by which he adds unity to the volume range 
over a considerable diversity of interesting 
subjects. “Samuel Adams, the New England 
Democrat,” “Josiah Quincy, the New Eng- 
land Aristocrat,” “The Town of Lexington,” 
“The Destruction of the Ursuline Convent at 
Charlestown,”—this latter an amazing tale of 
religious prejudice and mob law in 1834, in 


which the dramatis personne are a tactless | 
mother superior, an ignorant girl who spread | 


mysterious stories of abuse, and a group of 
young ladies undergoing training in the 
accomplishments of needlework, painting, 
dancing, and the use of the globes; while the 


| 
| 


concluding essays are devoted to Theodore | 


Parker, “The Heart of the United States” 
(the middle west), Lincoln, “The Eternal 
Feminine,” and Madame de Maintenon. The 
entire series of essays is sustained upon a 
high level of critical analysis and timely com- 
ment, which give the volume substantial value 
along with readability and charm. 


well as the portliness of the comfortable 
octavo, so that in outward appearance it 
differs not from other books. But usually 
the contents are the same in kind and degree, 
if not in quantity, as those of the more modest 
unbound pamphlets of the author’s own pub- 
lication. So Dr. Charles E. Whitmore’s “The 
Supernatural in Tragedy” comes out, with 


_ the imprimatur of the Harvard University 


Press, as a respectable volume of 370 pages, 
including an index. It takes all tragedy for 
its material, that is, all the tragedy of 
“Greece, Italy, France, and England in both 
ancient and modern times,” and shows how 
the supernatural appears in this portentous 
body of literature. Such a task involves the 
outlining of many plots, than which nothing 
is more painful reading, and in the work 
before us it is accomplished without the 
slightest charm of style. The various forms 
of the supernatural are considered, such as 
Fate, devils and angels, witches and ghosts, 
and certain manifestations of nature with 
supernatural suggestions such as storms and 
the sea, and these are treated as intrinsic, that 
is, with influence upon character, and as dec- 
orative, that is, for purely passing effect. A 
marked series of stages is seen in Greek 
tragedy, from the surpassing skill of A®schy- 
lus through the subordination of the super- 
natural in Sophocles into the declining and 
conventionalized treatment of Euripides. 
The medieval sacred drama is treated at 
great length, disproportionately so, consider- 
ing the relative dramatic and esthetic value 
of the supernatural in this drama. The whole 
period of Elizabethan drama is given only 
about twenty pages more. One might ques- 
tion, too, whether more is not made of the 
supernatural in “Julius Cesar” in regarding 
the ghost as the dominant agent in the down- 
fall of the conspirators, as if Cesar’s spirit 
were to be considered in the same light as the 
ghost in “Hamlet.” “Some modern aspects” 
of the supernatural are taken up in the 
periods of the Restoration and the eighteenth 
century, and in the modern revival in Eng- 
land and the works of Ibsen, D’Annunzio, and 


_ Maeterlinck. The Greek spelling, as “Klytai- 


mestra,” “Aischylos,” ete., provides the 
needed pedantic touch. 
penenintn “On the Campus” (Torch 


college Press), by President Thomas H. 
— Macbride of the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa, is not a book descriptive of 
college life, but a collection of addresses 
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delivered at various times and places in the 
last fifteen years before university and col- 
lege audiences. These addresses, fourteen in 
number, treat of educational questions and 
topics in natural science, six of them having 
to do with plant life, if we include in the six 
an admirable literary-botanical dissertation 
on “The Botany of Shakespeare” and one on 
“The Folk-lore of Plants.” Literary allu- 
sions are not lacking in other parts of the 
book, and occasional apt quotations from the 
poets give charm and variety to the discourse. 
In the very first of these quotations it is some- 
thing of a shock, one must confess, to find a 
familiar couplet from Shelley’s “Skylark” 
strangely misquoted, which the author’s revi- 
sion of his lectures for publication would not 
have led us to expect. Significant is the fol- 
lowing from this experienced educator: 
“There is very little that education, however 
fortunate, is competent to do for any man. . . 
No system of training ever devised can make 
a man wise; no system save that of Nature 
herself, and Nature’s system demands the 
whole of a human life, and even then is, I 
am sure, not always successful.” From “The 
Gifts of Science” we select a few lines as 
illustrative of the author’s felicitous style: 
“But by far the greatest part of the debt of 
science to the world is paid in service. Apollo 
must needs guide the flocks of Admetus. 
“Whoever will be greatest among you, let him 
be your minister.’ . . Everywhere science 
serves: discovery passing into invention, 
research resulting in appliance.” 


tn “Deutschland und der Welt- 
8 krieg,” a collection of essays by 

a number of leaders of thought 
in Germany, has been translated into Eng- 
lish under the title of “Modern Germany in 
Relation to the Great War” (Kennerley). 
The book constitutes the most pro-German 
argument that has yet been presented to the 
American public. The nineteen authors of 
these essays are, with two exceptions, univer- 
sity professors. The two exceptions are state 
functionaries; but as a university professor 
in Germany is also a state functionary of 
another kind, the whole book has inevitably 
an official and governmental air about it. The 
authors (among them such well-known men as 
Delbriick, Schmoller, and Oncken speak ex 
cathedra, and the reader gains the impression 
that it is thus and not otherwise that the Ger- 
man government would have its people and 
the world at large believe. This impression 
is heightened by the rigidity and uniformity 


defense. 





of the utterances: neither the justice nor the 
expediency of any act of the German authori- 
ties is called in question. There is nothing of 
the frankness or intellectual suppleness which 
characterize the writings of that brilliant 
free-lance, Maximilian Harden, a collection of 
whose editorials would be vastly more reveal- 
ing than the outpourings of the whole mobil- 
ized professionate. The essays appear to have 
been written in the spring of 1915; much 
water has flowed under our bridges since then. 
The translator, Dr. William Wallace White- 
lock, has performed his task acceptably, and 
has also edited his material somewhat for the 
better information and convenience of Ameri- 
can readers. 


More of Sir Thirty-five years ago there began 
enry Lucy’ in *“ ” . 
Henry Lucy's to appear in “Punch” a series 

reminiscences. 


of parliamentary reports in the 
form of the diary of “Toby, M. P.,” the mem- 
ber from Barkshire, who in private life was 
“Mr. Punch’s dog.” These reviews were 
written by Henry Lucy, an obscure journal- 
ist, who later rose to great fame in the Eng- 
lish editorial world and finally was honored 
with knighthood. The “diary” was a success 
from the very first, and it was with real regret 
that the readers of “Punch” learned last Feb- 
ruary that Toby had applied for the steward- 
ship of the Chiltern Hundreds. The genial 
reporter could not, of course, include all his 
observations in his newspaper contributions ; 


| but many have been saved for us in his books, 
| especially in a series of three volumes devoted 





chiefly to parliamentary men and manners, 
of which the third, “Nearing Jordan” (Put- 
nam), has recently appeared. This volume 
is made up of anecdotes and sketches of public 
men whom Sir Henry knew more or less inti- 
mately, and covers approximately the last 
two decades of the nineteenth century. While 
the author has most to say about parliamen- 
tary leaders and statesmen, he also has 
included several interesting chapters on “cap- 
tains of tht Boer war,” prominent men of let- 
ters, and the great leaders in English art. The 
whole is done in the inimitable style of the 
man who Balfour once said has “the secret of 
making even the House of Commons amus- 
ing.” But although Sir Henry has written a 
most enjoyable book, and one that maintains 
its interest to the last line, it contains very 
little important information that is really 
new, and as a contribution to recent English 
history its value is very slight. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS OF FALL BOOKS, 





In aceordance with the long-established 
custom of Tue Dix, there is here presented 
the annual classified list of books announced 
for fall and winter publication. Exclusive 
of the departments, “School and College 
Text-Books,” “Books for the Young,” and 
“Holiday Gift-Books,” which, as usual, have 
been carried over to the next issue, this year’s 
list comprises approximately 1,500 titles, from 
some 60 publishers. The list has been com- 
piled from data obtained directly from the 
publishers, and is as nearly complete as con- 
ditions in the publishing business permit. On 
page 213 will be found an article commenting 
upon some of the more notable features of 
the list. 


BIOGRAPHY AND REMINISCENCES. 


Life and Letters of Theodore Watts-Dunton, by 
Thomas Hake and Arthur Compton Rickett, 2 vols., 


| Life of John Marshall, by Albert J. Beveridge, illus., 


illus., $7.50.—The Letters of Henry Brevoort to | 


Washington Irving, edited, with introduction, by 
George 8. Hellman, limited edition, 2 vols., $10.— 
The Life and Times of David Humphreys, by 
Frank L. Humphreys, 2 vols., illus., $7.50.—Remi- 
niscences of a War-Time Statesman and Diplomat, 


1830-1915, by Frederick W. Seward, illus., $3.50.— | 


Portraits of the Seventeenth Century, by C. A. 
Sainte-Beuve, popular edition, 2 vols., $3.50.—A 


~ 


Daughter of a Puritan, by Caroline A. Stickney | 


Creevey, illus., $1.50.—Isaac Mayer Wise, the 
founder of American Judaism, by Max B. May, $2. 
—Recollections of a Happy 
Christophers Hobson, $1.25. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 
The Melancholy Tale of “Me,” My Remembrances, 


Life, by Elizabeth | 


by E. H. Sothern, illus., $3.50.—Recollections Grave | 


and Gay, by Mrs. Burton Harrison, popular edition, 
$1.50—Reminiscences of a Soldier’s Wife, by Mrs. 
John A. Logan, popular edition, illus., $1.50— 
Autobiography of George Dewey, illus., ular 
edition, $1.50.—Poe’s Helen, by Caroline Ticknor, 
illus., $1.50.—Father and Son, biographical recol- 


lections, by Edmund Gosse, with photogravure | 


frontispiece, $1.25. (Charles Scribner's Sons.) 

The Life and Letters of Sir John Henniker Heaton, 
Bart., by his daughter, Mrs. Adrian Porter, illus., 
$3. net. (John Lane Co.) 

«Handel, by Romain Rolland, translated and edited, 
with introduction, by A. Eaglefield Hull, illus., 
$1.50.—Makers of the Nineteenth Century, edited 
by Basil Williams, new vol.: Abraham Lincoln by 
Lord Charnwood, with frontispiece, $1.75.— Bernard 
Shaw, the man and the. mask, by Richard Burton, 
$1.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

Chapters from My Official Life, by Sir C. Rivers 

ilson, edited by E. MacAlister, with portrait, 
$3.50.—From Sail to Steam, naval vuniintieen 
1878-1905, by Admiral C. C. Penrose Fitzgerald, 
itlus., $3.50.—The Reminiscences of the Right Hon. 
Lord O’Brien, Lord Chief Justice of Ireland, 


edited by Georgina O’Brien, with portrait, $3.— 
The Right Hon. Sir Henry Enfield Roscoe, by Sir 
Edward Thorpe, $2.—Memoir of Dr. Thomas 


Hutchinson Tristram, late Chancellor of the Diocese 
of London, $1.25. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

The Journal of an Author, by Fyodor Dostoevsky, 
$1.26. (John W. Luce & Co.) 





2 vols, $7.50.—Life of John Fiske, by John 

Spencer Clark, illus., 2 vols., $7.50.—Life of Ulysses 

8. Grant, by Louis A. Coolidge, illus., $2.—General 

Botha, the career and the man, by Harold Spender, 

$2.—Portraits of Women, by Gamaliel Bradford, 
illus., $2.50.—The Penny Piper of Saranac, Robert 
Louis Stevenson at the Lake, by Stehen Chalmers, 
with preface by Lord Guthrie, illus., 75 ets.— 
Charles the Twelfth, Sweden’s King, by John A. 
Gade, illus., $2.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) j 

The Romance of Isabel, Lady Burton, by herself and 
W. H. Wilkins, illus., $3.50—Memories of the 
Fatherland, by Anne Topham, illus., $3.—Famous 
Painters of America, by J. Walker McSpadden, 
illus., $2.—Mahomet, founder of Islam, by G. M. 
Draycott, $3.—The Empress Eugénie and Her Son, 
by Edward Legge, illus., $3.25.—The Last Days of 
Archduke Rudolph, edited by Hamil Grant, illus., 
$3.—Fifty Years of a Londoner’s Life, by H. G. 
Hibbert, illus., $3.25.—Irishmen of Today, new 
vols.: Sir Edward Carson, by St. John G. Ervine; 
George Moore, by Susan Mitchell; “A. E.” (George 
W. Russell), by Darrell Figgis; per vol., $1. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Ella Flagg Young and a half-century of the Chicago 
publie schools, by John T. McManis, illus., $1.25. 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

The Austrian Court from Within, by Princess 
Catherine Radziwill, illus. in photogravure, $3. 
—Cicero, a sketch of his life and works, by Hannis 
Taylor, illus., $3.50. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

A Country Chronicle, by Grant Showerman, illus., 
$1.50. (Century Co.) 

The Making of an American, by Jacob Riis, new edi- 
tion, with a preface by Theodore Roosevelt, illus., 
$1.50.—-David Livingstone, by C. Silvester Horne, 
new edition, illus., $1.25. (Maemillan Co.) 

The Wind of Destiny, an intimate picture of O. 
Henry, by Sara Lindsay Coleman, limited edition, 
$10.—An O. Henry Biography, by C. Alphonso 
Smith, in 2 vols., $2.50.—Booker T. Washington, 
by Lyman Beecher Stowe and Emmett J. Scott, 
illus., $2. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

From the Deep Woods to Civilization, chapters in the 
autobiography of an Indian, by Charles A. East- 
man, illus., $2—A New England Childhood, by 

ret Fuller, $1.50.—A Little Book of Friends, 
by Harriet Prescott Spofford, $1.25.—Four French 
Statesmen, by William Morton Fullerton, $1.25. 
(Little, Brown & Co.) 

Rubens, the story of his life and work, by Louis 
Hourtieq, illus., $2—In Seven Lands, by Ernest 
H. Vizetelly, illus., $4.—Dante, by C. H. Grand- 
gent, $1.50. (Duffield & Co.) ‘ 

The Life and Times of Booker T. Washington, by 
D. F. Riley, illus., $1.50.—Mrs. Perey V. Penny- 
backer, an appreciation, by Helen Knox, illus., $1. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Charles E. Hughes, the statesman, as shown in his 
judicial opinions, by William L. Ransom, $1.50.— 
Life and Letters of Dorothy Nevell, edited by her 
es Reminiscences, by Dorothy Conyers. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Recollections of an Alienist, by Dr. Allan McLane 
Hamilton, illus., $3.50—My Table-Cloths, a few 
reminiscences, by Mrs. Alec-Tweedie, F.R.G.C., 
illus., $3.50.—In Spite of the Handicap, by Rev. 
James D. Corrothers, illus., $1.25. (George H. 
Doran Co.) 

The Fighting Man, an autobiography, by William A. 
Brady, with portraits, $1.50.—Charlie Chaplin’s 


Own Story, illus., #1. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 
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Memoirs of M. Thiers, 1870-1873, trans. by F. M. 
Atkinson, $2.50. (James Pott & Co.) 

Russell H. Conwell, the man and his work, by Agnes 
Rush Burr, $1. (John C. Winston Co.) 

Leonardo da Vinci, by Sigmund Freud, authorized 
trans. by A. A. Brill, $1.25. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Davis, soldier-missionary, by J. Merle Davis, illus., 
$1.50. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Joseph Fels, his life-work, by Mary Fels, $1. 
Huebsch. ) 

Strindberg, the man, by Gustaf Uddgren, with pref- 
ace and notes by Axel J. Uppvall, $1.25. (Four 
Seas Co.) 

The Heart of Washington, by Wayne Whipple, with 
portrait, 50 cts.; leather, $1.25. (George W 
Jacobs & Co.) 

The Early Life of Robert Southey, by William Haller. 
—St. Jean de Créveceur, by Julia Post Mitchell.— 
The Book of the Popes, by Louise Ropes Loomis. 
(Columbia University Press.) 

Abraham Lincoln, by Brand Whitlock, illus. edition, 
$1. (Small, Maynard & Co.) 

Andrew Johnson as Military Governor of Tennessee, 
by Clifton R. Hall. (Princeton University Press.) 

Works of William Oughtred, by Florian Cajori, $1. 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) 


HISTORY. 


Russia, Mongolia, China, A. D. 1214-1676, by John 
F. Baddeley, limited edition, with photogravure 
illustrations, $55.—The History of South Africa, 
by George McCall Theal, 8 vols——The Early 

History of Cuba, 1492-1586, by Irene A. Wright, 

$2.—The Middle Group of American Historians, 

by John Spencer Bassett, Ph.D., $1.50.—A History 
of the Pacific Northwest, by Joseph Schaefer, Ph.D. 
new edition, revised and rewritten, $1.50.—The 

History of Colonization, by a C. Morris, new 

edition, with preface and new chapter, 2 vols.— 

The Pacific Ocean in History, edited by H. Morse 

Stephens and Herbert E. Bolton—The Founda- 

tion and Growth of the British Empire, by J. H. 

Morgan.—A Short History of the English People, 
by John Robertson Green, with an epilogue by Mrs. 
J. R. Green, continuing the history to the present 
day. (Maemillan Co.) 

The Successors of Drake, by Julian 8. Corbett, LL.M., 
new and cheaper edition, illus., $3.50.—lIreland 
under the Stuarts and during the Interregnum, by 
Richard Bagwell, LL.D., Vol. III., 1660-1690, $5.— 
Le Strange Records, by Hamon Le Strange, M.A. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

The Passing of a Great Race, by Madison Grant, with 
foreword by Henry Fairfield Osborn, illus., $2.— 
Original Narratives of Early American History, 
new vol.: Early Narratives of the Northwest, by 
Louise Phelps Kellogg, $3. net. (Charles Scribner ’s 
Sons. ) 

Our Nation in the Building, by Helen Nicolay, 
illus., $2.50.—The Golden Book of the Dutch 
Navigators, by Hendrik Willem van Loon, illus., 
$2.50. (Century Co.) 

National History of France, new vols.: The French 
Revolution, by Louis Madelin; The Eighteenth 
Century in France, by Casimir Stryienski; per 
vol., $2.50.—American Debate, by Marion Mills 
Miller, 2 vols., per vol., $2.—France, England, and 
European Democracy, 1215-1917, by Charles Cestre, 
$1.50.—Sweden and Denmark with Finland and 
Ieeland, by Jon Stefansson, illus., $1.50.—The 
Fight for the Republic, an account of the signifi- 
eant events in the War of Secession, by Rossiter 
Johnson, illus., $1.75.—Aspects of Roman History, 
by Thomas 8. Jerome. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


(B. W. 





The Civilization of the Ancient Egyptians, by A. 
Bothwell Gosse, $2.—Great Nations’ Series, new 
vols.: Scotland from the earliest times to the 
present day, by R. L. Mackie; England from the 
earliest times to the Great Charter, by Gilbert 
Stone; each illus; per vol., $3.—The False Dmitri, 
described by British eyewitnesses, 1604-1612, 
edited, with preface, by Sonia E. Howe, illus., 
$2.—Nations’ Histories, new vols.: Germany, by 
W. T. Waugh; Japan, by F. H. Davis; Poland, 
by G. E. Slocumbe; per vol., $1.25. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 

The Philippines to the end of the military régime 
by Charles Burke Elliott, illus., $3.50.—Alsace- 
Lorraine, a study in conquest, by David Starr 
Jordan, $1. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

The Mother of California, an historical sketch of 
lower California, by Arthur Walbridge North, illus., 
$2. (Paul Elder & Co.) 

Light and Shade in Irish History, by Tara—The 
Private Correspondence of Lord Granville Leveson 
Gower, 1781-1821, edited by Castalia, Countess 
Granville, 2 vols. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Mississippi Valley in British Politics, by Clarence 
W. Alvord, 2 vols., $10. (Arthur H. Clark Co.) 
Modern Russian History, by Alexander Kornilov, 
trans. from the Russian by Alexander 8. Kaun, 

2 vols., with maps, $5. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The Balkan Wars, 1912-13, third edition, with intro- 
duction on the Balkan situation, by Jacob Gould 
Schurman. (Princeton University Press.) 

The French Renascence, by Charles Sarolea, illus., 
$2. (James Pott & Co.) 

Young India, an interpretation and a history of the 
nationalist movement from within, by Lajpat Rai, 
with portraits, $1.50. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Book of Texas, by John A. Lomax and H. M. 
Benedict. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Magna Carta,-and Other Addresses, by William D. 
Guthrie, $1.50.—The Purpose of History, by Fred- 
erick J. E. Woodbridge, $1.—English Domestic 
Relations, 1487-1653, by Chilton Latham Powell.— 
The History of the Franks by Gregory Bishop 
of Tours, by Ernest Brehaut. (Columbia Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Poland, its social and economic history, by A. 
Zeleski and others, $5. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) © 

An Outline History of China, by Herbert H. Gowen, 
new revised edition, $1.75. (Sherman, French & 
Co.) 

The New Purchase, by Baynard Rush Hall, new edi- 
tion, with introduction and notes by James A. 
Woodburn.—Egyptian Records of Travel, Vol. II., 
by David Paton. (Princeton University Press.) 

Some Cursory Remarks, made by James Birket in his 
Voyage to North America, 1750-1751, $1. (Yale 
University Press.) 

The French Revolution and Napoleon, 1789-1815, by 
Charles Downer Hazen, $2. (Henry Holt & Co.) 
Intolerance in the Reign of Elizabeth, Queen of 
England, by Arthur J. Klein, $2.—A Short History 
of Poland, by Julia Swift Orvis, $1.50. (Houghton 

Mifflin Co.) 

British Colonial Policy, 1783-1915, by C. H. Currey. 
(Oxford University Press.) 

Slavery in Germanic Society, by Matilde Wergeland. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 


GENERAL LITERATURE. 


Letters of Richard Watson Gilder, edited Rosa- 
mond Gilder, illus., $3.50.—Henry David Thoreau, 
a critical study, by Mark Van Doren, with photo- 
gravure frontispiece, $1.25.—How to Read, J. 
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B. Kerfoot, $1.25.—French Pe 
beth Shepley Sergeant, $1.25.—The New Reserva- 
tion of Time, by William Jewett Tucker, $1.50.— 
The Pleasures of an Absentee Landlord, by Samuel 
McChord Crothers, $1.25.—Speaking of Home, 
essays of a contented woman, by Lillian Hart 
Tryon, $1.—Saints’ Legends, by 
Gerould, $1.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Cambridge History of American Literature, 


tives, by Eliza- 


Gordon Hall 


edited by William P. Trent, John Erskine, Carl | 


van Doren, and 8. P. Sherman, 2 vols., each $2.50. 
—The Cambridge History of English Literature, 
edited by A. W. Ward and A. R. Waller, new 
vols.: Vol. XII., The Nineteenth Century, I.; Vol. 
XIII., The Nineteenth Century, II.; per vol., $2.50. 
—Visions and Beliefs in the West of Ireland, by 
Lady Gregory, with two essays and notes by W. 
B. Yeats, 2 vols., $3. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Critical Studies on Contemporary Writers, new vols: 
Henry James, by Ford Madox Hueffer; Fyodor 
Dostoevsky, by J. Middleton Murry; Samuel 
Butler, author of “Erewhon,” the man and his 
work, by J. F. Harris; each with portrait, per 
vol., $2.—Studies in Poetry, by Lafeadio Hearn, 
$3.—The New York of the Novelists, by Arthur 
Bartlett Maurice, illus., $2—The Advance of the 
English Novel, William Lyon Phelps, $1.50.— 
The Tyranny of Shams, by Joseph McCabe, $1.50. 
—Studies of Contemporary Poets, by Mary C. 
Sturgeon, $1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

A Sheaf of Wild Oats, by John Galsworthy, $1.50. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Cloud and Silver, by E. V. Lucas, $1.25. 
H. Doran Co.) 


(George 


Literature in Ireland, by Thomas MacDonagh, $2.75. | 


—Myths of Babylonia and Assyria, by Lewis 
Spence, illus. in color, ete., $3.—Aspects of Eng- 
lish Poetry, by Alfred Noyes, $1.50. (Frederick 
A. Stokes Co.) 


Russian Folk Tales, as told by the peasants of Great 
Russia to Helen Dmitriovna Polenov, with a note 
on Russian folk tales by the translator, N. Peacock, 
limited edition, illus., $12.50.—Shak and 
Democracy, by Edward Salman, 60 cts. (Robert 
M. McBride & Co.) 

The Workmanship of Shakespeare, by Sir Arthur 
uiller-Couch, $2.—Mad Shepherds and Other 
uman Studies, From the Human End, Philosophers 

in Trouble, by L. P. Jacks, 3 vols., popular edition, 


| Journalism 


Stevenson, how to know him, by Richard Ashley Rice, 
with portrait, $1.25.—Defoe, how to know him, 
by William P. Trent, with portrait, $1.25. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

American Literature in Spain, by John de Lancey 
Ferguson.—The Mystic Vision in the Grail Legend 
and in the Divine Comedy, by Lizette A. Fisher.— 
The Rhythm of Prose, by William Morrison Pat- 
terson—The Sanskrit Poems of Mayura, by G. 
Payn Quackenbos.—Studies in Magic from Latin 
Literature, by Eugene Tavenner—The Gloria 
d’Amor of Fra Rocaberti, by H. C. Heaton. 
(Columbia University Press.) 

The Literary History of Spanish America, by Alfred 
Coester, $2.50—A Handy Guide for Beggars, by 
Vachel Lindsay, $1.25.—An Apology for Old Maids, 
and other essays, by Henry Dwight Sedgwick, 
$1.25. (Macmillan Co.) 

Ireland’s Literary Renaissance, by Ernest A. Boyd, 
$2. (John Lane Co.) 

Superwomen, by Albert Payson Terhune, illus., $2.50. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Personality in German Literature before Luther, by 
Kuno Francke, Ph.D. (Harvard University Press.) 

Studies in Shakespeare, by Homer B. Sprague, first 
series, $1.25. (Pilgrim Press.) 

An Essay on Shakespeare’s Relation to Tradition, by 
so) D.Litt., 90 ets. (Longmans, Green, 

The Spirit of Modern German Literature, by Ludwig 
Lewisohn, $1.—Maeterlinck, poet and mystic, by 
Edward Howard Griggs, 50 cts. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Folk Tales of the Philippines, by Mabel Cook Cole, 
illus., $1.25. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Open That Door! by R. Sturgis Ingersoll, $1. 
Lippincott Co.) 

versus Art, by 
(Alfred A. Knopf.) 

Romance, two lectures, by Sir Walter Raleigh. 
(Princeton University Press.) 


(J. B. 
Max Eastman, illus. 


| Prose Edda, by Snorri Sturluson, trans. by Arthur 


per vol., $1.25.—The Girl, by Katherine Keith, 


$1.35.—Writers of the Day, new vol.: Henry 
James, by Rebecca West, 50 cts. (Henry Holt Co.) 
Figures of Several Centuries, by Arthur Symons, 
$2.50.—Poetry and the Renaissance of Wonder, 
by T. Watts-Dunton, $1.75.—Greater than the 
Greatest, by Hamilton Drummond, $1.50.—Content 
with Flies, by Mary and Jane Findlater, $1.—A 


Book of Common Joys, by Mary L. Pendered. (E. 
P. Dutton & Co.) 
Recovered Yesterdays in Jiterature, by Bishop 


William A. Quayle, $1.50. (Abingdon Press.) 


Pepys on the Restoration Stage, edited, with intro- 
duction, by Helen McAfee, M.A., illus., $3.— 
English Literature from Widsith to Chaucer, a 
source book, by Allen Rogers Benham, Ph.D., 
$2.50.—The Social Criticism of Literature, by 
Gertrude Buck, Ph.D.—The Poems and Amyntas 
of Thomas Randolph, edited, with introduction, 
by John M. Parry, M.A.—Cornell Studies in Eng- 
lish, new vol.: The Influence of Horace on the Chief 
English Poets of the Nineteenth Century, by Mary 
Rebecca Thayer. (Yale University Press.) 


Gilchrist Brodeur. 
Foundation.) 


BOOKS OF VERSE. 


The Great Valley, by Edgar Lee Masters, $1.25.— 
Fruit Gathering, by Rabindranath Tagore.— 
Responsibilities, by William Butler Yeats.—Men, 
Women and Ghosts, by Amy Lowell, $1.25.— 
Californians, by Robinson Jeffers, $1.25.—The 
Quest, by John G. Neihardt, $1.25.—The New 
Poetry, an anthology, edited by Harriet Monroe 
and Alice Corbin Henderson, $1.50.—The Story 
of Eleusis, by Louis V. Ledoux, $1.25.—Poems of 
the Great War, by J. W. Cunliffe, $1.50.—The 
Macmillan Modern Poets, new edition, comprising: 
Good Friday and Other Poems, by John Masefield ; 
Philip the King and Other Poems, by John Mase- 
field; The Story of a Round House and Other 
Poems, by John Masefield; The Everlasting Mercy 
and the Widow in the Bye-Street, by John Mase- 
field; A Mainsail Haul, by John Masefield; The 
Daffodil Fields, by John Masefield; Songs and 
Satires, by Edgar Lee Masters; Spoon River 
Anthology, by Edgar Lee Masters; Sword Blades 
and Poppy Seed, by Amy Lowell; A Dome of 
Many-Coloured Glass, by Amy Lowell; Vision of 
War, by Lincoln Coleord; Battle and Other Poems, 
by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson; Daily Bread, by Wil- 
frid Wilson Gibson; Borderlands and Thorough- 
fares, by Wilfrid Wilson Gibson; The Congo and 
Other Poems, by Vachel Lindsay; General Booth 


(The American-Scandinavian 
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Enters into Heaven and Other Poems, by Vachel 
Lindsay; Rivers to the Sea, by Sarah Teasdale; 
The Man against the Sky, by Edwin Arlington 
Robinson; Poems, by Alfred Noyes; Flower of 
Old Japan and Other Poems, by Alfred Noyes; 
The Golden Hynde and Other Poems, by Alfred 
Noyes; Songs of Kabir, by Rabindranath Tagore; 
Gitanjali, by Rabindranath Tagore; The Gardener, 
by Rabindranath Tagore; The Crescent Moon, by 
Rabindranath Tagore; The Post Office, by Rabin- 
dranath Tagore; Chitra, by Rabindranath Tagore; 
The Great Maze-—The Heart of Youth, by Herman 
Hagedorn; The Song of Hugh Glass, by John G. 
Neihardt; per vol., $1.60.—The Passing of Spring, 
by B. K. Das.—Selected Poems, by Thomas dy, 
Golden Treasury Series. (Macmillan Co.) 

Mountain Interval, by Robert Frost, $1.25.—Wild 
Earth and Other Poems, by Padraic Colum, $1.25. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Jig of Forslin, by Conrad Aiken, $1.25.— 
Japanese Prints, by John Gould Fletcher, $1. 
(Four Seas Co.) 

Gai Baber, by Maurice Hewlett, $1.75.—The Book of 
Winifred Maynard, posthumous poems, $1.25.— 
Greek Wayfarers, and other poems, by Edwina §. 
Babcock, $1.25.—Smoky Roses, by Lyman Bryson, 
$1.25.—Sonnets, by John R. Strong, $1.25.—The 
Caliph’s Secret, and other verses, by M. A. B. 
Evans, $1.25.—Andvari’s Ring, by Arthur Peterson, 
$1.25.—Collected Poems of Arthur Peterson, $1.25. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Hoosier Book of Riley Verse, containing s 
in dialect, collected and arranged by Hewitt son 
Howland, $2.—Poems of War and Peace, by 


Robert Underwood Johnson, $1. (Bobbs-Merrill 
Co.) 
War and Laughter, by James Oppenheim, $1.25.— 


The Night Court, and other verse, by Ruth Comfort 
Mitchell, $1. (Century Co.) 

Riders of the Stars, by Henry Herbert Knibbs, $1.— 
Collected Poems, by Florence Earle Coates, new 
edition, 2 vols—New Poetry Series, new vols.: 
Mothers and Men, by Harold Trowbridge Pulsifer ; 
Sea Garden, by H. D.; Songs out of School, by H. 
H. Bashford, each 75 cts.—The Glory of Toil, by 





Edna Dean Proctor, new collected edition, 75 cts. | 


(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

From the Hidden Way, by James Branch Cabell, 
$1.25. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

Canadian Poets and Poetry, edited by John W. 
Garvin, $2.50. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

Bugle-Echoes, compiled by Francis F. Browne, $1. 

(A. C. McClurg & Co.) 

Swords for Life, by Irene R. McLeod, $1.—Amores, 
by D. H. Lawrence. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

The Great White Wall, and other poems, by William 
Rose Benét.—Jordan Farms, an epic in homespun, 
by Frederick Erastus Pierce——The Testament of 
William Windune, and other poems, by James H. 
Wallis. (Yale University Press.) 

Heart Songs and Home Songs, by Denis A. McCarthy, 
$1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Flashlights, by Mary Aldis, $1.25. (Duffield & Co.) 

The North Sea, from the German of Heinrich Heine, 


trans. by Howard Mumford Jones, $1.—The New | 


Morn, by Paul Carus, 50 cts. 
lishing Co.) : 


(Open Court Pub- | 


The Book of Sorrow, compiled by Andrew Macphail. | 


(Oxford University Press.) 


Ballads of the Fleet, by Sir Rennell Rodd, new and 
cheaper edition, $1.—Gorse Blossoms from Dart- 
moor, by Beatrice Chase, 35 cts. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 


Poe’s Run, and other poems, by M’Cready Sykes. 
(Princeton University Press.) 

The Poems of William H. Davies, $1.25. 
Knopf.) 

The Golden Threshold, by Sarojini Naidu, with intro- 
duction by Arthur Symons, with portrait, $i. (John 
Lane Co.) 

Voices of Song, by James W. Foley, $1.50.—Fairy 
Gold, by Katharine Lee Bates.—Ballads of Battle, 
by Corporal Joseph Lee, $1.25—Aunt Sadie’s 
Rhymes and Rhyme Stories, illus. by the author, 
= by Harold Soderston. (E. P. Dutton & 

-) 

Poems and Lyrics, by John B. Tabb, $5.—The Dog’s 
Book of Verse, by J. Earl Clauson, $1. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 

4A Heap o’ Livin’, by Edgar A. Guest, $1.25. 
(Reilly & Britton Co.) 

The Roof of the World, and other poems, by Hénry 
G. Barnett, $1.50.—The Little God, by Katharine 
Howard, illus., $1.50.—Untravelled Trails, by 
Howard Hilles, $1.50.—Ballads and Lyrics, by 
Eldredge Denison, $1.25——A Diagnosis, and other 
poems, by William P. Gilmour, $1.35.—Runes of 
the Night, by John B. Magee, $1.—Songs of the 
Hills and Home, by Wallace Irving Coburn, $1.— 
Something Singing, by Margaret Perry, $1.—Four 
Things There Are, and other poems, by May 
Stranathan, $1.—The House on the Hill, and other 
poems, by Frederick A. Wright, $1—Neighbors of 
Yesterday, by Jeanne R. Foster, $1.—Cat’s Cradle, 
by H. Stanley Haskins, $1.25.—When Leaves Grow 
Old, and other s, by Egbert T. Bush, 75 cts.— 
A Hidden Well, by Louis How, $1.—From the 
Limbo of Forgotten Things, by Mary 8. mn, 
$1.—The Vanished World, by Douglas H. er, 
80 cts. (Sherman, French & Co.) 


DRAMA AND THE STAGE. 


Shakespeare on the Stage, by William Winter, third 
series, illus., $3. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

A Book about the Theater, by Brander Matthews, 
illus., $2.50. Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The English Drama in the Age of Shakespeare, by 
Wilhelm Creizenach, trans. from the Polish, $4.50. 
—tTraining for the Stage, by Arthur Hornblow, 
with preface by David Belasco, illus., $1.25. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

The Locked Chest and The Sweeps of Ninety-Eight, 
two one-act plays, by John Masefield, limited edi- 
Sra by Mary 8. Watts, $1.25. (Macmillan 

-) 


(Alfred A. 


Dramatic Works of Gerhart Hauptmann, Vol. VII, 
$1.50.—The Marriage Game, a comedy, by Anne 
C. Flexner, $1. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Plays and Players, leaves from a critic’s scrapbook, 
by Walter Prichard Eaton, illus., $1.75.—The Truth 
about the Theater, anonymous, $1. (Stewart & 
Kidd Co.) 

Masterpieces of Modern Spanish Drama, edited, with 
introduction, by Barrett H. Clark, illus., $1.50. 
(Duffield & Co.) 

Sixty Years of the Theater, by J. Ranken Towse, 
illus., $2.50. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Duty, and other Irish Comedies, by Seumas O’Brien, 
with portrait, $1.25.—Anne Pedersdotter, a drama 
in four acts, by H. Wiers-Jenssen, English version 
and introduction by John Masefield, $1.—Three 
Plays: The Fiddler’s House, The Land, Thomas 
oe by Padraic Colum, $1.25. (Little, Brown 

-) 

The Tidings Brought to Mary, by Paul Claudel, 

trans. by Louise Morgan Sill, $1.50.—The Book 
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of the Yale Pageant, edited by George H. Nettleton, | Enoch Crane, planned and begun F. Hopkinson 
Ph.D., illus., $1. (Yale University Press.) Smith, illus., 


Play Production in America, by Arthur Edwin Krows, 
illus., $2.50.—The Forest Princess, 
masques, by Constance d’Arcy Mackay, $1.35.— 
The Road Together, a play in four acts, by George 
Middleton, $1. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Borzoi Plays, first vols.: War, by Michael 
Artzibashef, trans. from the Russian by Thomas 
Seltzer; Moloch, by Beulah Marie Dix; Moral, by 
Ludwig Thoma, trans. from the German by Charles 
Recht; The Inspector-General, by Nicolai Gogol, 
trans. from the Russian by Thomas Seltzer; per 
vol., $1. (Alfred A. Knopf.) 

The Fruit of Toil, and other one-act plays, by Lillian 
P. Wilson, 75 ets. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Six Plays of the Yiddish Theatre, trans. and edited 
by Dr. Isaac Goldberg, $1.50. (John W. Luce & 
Co.) 

Judgment, a one-act 


lay in verse, by Amelia J. 
Burr, 60 cts.—The 


omecoming and The Peace- 


and other | 


makers, two one-act plays of the war, by Paul | 


Eldridge, 60 cts.—Othello, in Albanian, 
by Fans 8. Noli, $1. (Four Seas Co.) 
The Woman Who Wouldn’t, a play in four acts, by 
Rose Pastor Stokes, $1.25.—The Aztec God, and 
other dramas, by George 
tion, $1.25. 


trans. 


(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


Smith and yo by F. Berk 
$1.35.— Head inds, by James B. Connolly, 
illus., $1.35.—After the Manner of Men, by Francis 
Lynde, illus., $1.35.—Xingu, and other stories, by 
Edith Wharton, $1.35.—The Eternal Feminine, by 
Mary Raymond Shipman Andrews, illus., $1.35.— 
Souls Resurgent, by ion Hamilton Carter, $1.35. 
—Unfinished Portraits, stories of artists and 


musicians, by Jennette Lee, $1.25. (Charles 
Seribner’s Sons.) 
The Bulwark, by Theodore Dreiser, $1.50.—The 


Wonderful Year, by William J. Locke, $1.40.— 
In Spacious Times, by Justin Huntly McCarthy, 
$1.35.—The Invisible Balance Sheet, by Katrina 
Trask, $1.35.—The Ham d Mystery, by Arthur 
J. Rees and J. R. Watson, $1.35—The Bigamist, 
by F. E. Mills Young, $1.35.—The Amethyst Ring, 
trans. by B. Drillien, $1.75 net.—Germany from 
Within Out, by Stephen Leacock, $1.—A Little 
Question in Ladies’ Rights, by Parker H. Fillmore, 
illus., 50 ets. (John Lane Co.) 


| Casuals of the Sea, by William McFee, $1.50.—The 


L. Raymond, revised edi- | 


Mavourneen, a play in three acts, by Lewis Parker, | 


$1.25. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 
The Witch of Endor, a poetic drama of Saul, by 
Robert W. Norwood, $1.25. (George H. Doran Co.) 
Plays for Home, School, and Settlement, by Virginia 


Oleott, designs for costumes by Harriet M. Olcott, | 


$1. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

Modern Icelandic Plays, by Johann Sigurjénsson, 
trans. by MHenninge Krohn Schanche. (The 
American-Seandinavian Foundation.) 


FICTION. 


The Brook Kerith, by George Moore, $1.50.—Mr. 
Britling Sees It Through, by H. G. Wells, $1.50.— 
The Green Alleys, a comedy, by Eden Phillpotts, 
$1.50.—The Hungry Stones, and other stories, by 
Radindranath Tagore, $1.25.—Multitude and Soli- 
tude, by John Masefield, $1.35.—The Turtles of 
Tasman, by Jack London, $1.25.—The Eternal 
Husband, by Fyodor Dostoevsky, trans. from the 


Russian by Constance Garnett, $1.50.—A new novel, | 


by Hermann Hagedorn, 
Chekhov, trans. by Constance Garnett, Vol. I, 
The Darling, and other stories, $1.50.—Gold Must 
Be Tried by Fire, by Richard Aumerle Maher, 
ae Winds, by St. John G. Ervine.— 
The Secret Trails, by Charles G. D. Roberts, $1.35. 
—Regiment of Women, by Clemence Dane.—Pilot, 
b . Plunkett Green.—The Wife of Sir Isaac 
act by H. G. Wells, 50 cts. (Macmillan Co.) 
The Leatherwood God, by William Dean Howells, 
illus., $1.35.—The Dark 
illus., $1.35.—The Keys of the City, by Oscar 


$1.25—The Tales of | 


ower, by Phyllis Bottome, | 


Graeve, $1.35.—Olga Bardel, by Stacy Aumonier, | 
$1.35.—The Curious Case of Marie Dupont, by | 


Adele Luehrmann, illus., $1.35.—Kildares of Storm, 


by Eleanor Mercein Kelly, $1.40.—Partners of the | 


Night, by Leroy Scott, illus., $1.35. (Century Co.) 
The Pleasant Ways of St. Médard, by Grace King, 
$1.40.—Slaves of Freedom, by Coningsby Dawson, 
illus. by Willy Pogany, $1.40.—Bodbank, by 
Richard Washburn Child, $1.35.—Cecily and the 
Wide World, by Elizabeth F. Corbett, $1.40.—Our 
Natural Neighbors, by E. Miniter, $1.35.—Pelle 


the Conqueror: Victory, by Martin A. Nexé, trans. | 


by Jessie Muir, $1.40. (Henry Holt & Co.) 


Emperor of Portugallia, by Selma Lagerléf, trans. 
by Velma Swanston Howard, $1.50.—The Circuit 
Rider’s Widow, by Corra Harris, illus., $1.50.— 
The Leopard Woman, by Stewart Edward White, 
illus., $1.35.—The Wishing Moon, by Louise 
Dutton, illus., $1.35—The Bird House Man, by 
Walter Prichard Eaton, illus., $1.35.—The House 
of Fear, by C. Wadsworth Camp, illus., $1.35.— 
Somewhere in Red Gap, by Harry Leon Wilson, 
illus., $1.35.—Penrod and Sam, by Bocth Tarking- 
ton, $1.35.—The Further Side of Silence, by Sir 
Hugh Clifford, $1.35—The Preacher of Cedar 
Mountain, by Ernest Thompson Seton, illus., $1.35. 
—Beef, Iron and Wine, by Jack Lait, $1.25.— 
The Grizzly King, by James Oliver Curwood, illus., 
$1.25.—Short Stories from “Life,” with introduc- 
tion by Thomas L. Masson, $1.25. (Doubleday, 
Page & Co.) 

Watermeads, by Archibald Marshall, $1.50.—Damaris, 
by Lucas Malet, $1.40.—Love and Lucy, by Maurice 
Hewlett, #1.35.—The Streets of the Blank Wall, 
by Jerome K. Jerome, $1.25.—The Autobiography 
and Deliverance of Mark Rutherford, edited by his 
friend, Reuben Shapcott, new edition, $1.50.—The 
Tutor’s Story, by rles Kingsley, a posthumous 
novel completed by the author’s daughter, Lucas 
Malet (Mrs. Mary St. Leger Harrison), $1.35.— 
The Old Blood, by Frederick Palmer, illus., $1.40. 
—The Woman Who Killed, by Jules Bois, $1.35.— 
In Another Girl’s Shoes, by Berta Ruck (Mrs. 
Oliver Onions), $1.35.—A Russian Priest, by J. 
N. Potapenko, $1.35.—The Chief Legatee, by Anna 
Katherine Green, $1.35.—From the Housetops, by 
George Barr McCutcheon, illus., $1.40.—Jim-Un- 
classified, by Robert J. Kelly, $1.35—A Divine 
Egotist, by Vingie E. Roe, $1.35.—The Delight 
Makers, by Adclf F. Bandelier, illus., $2.—The 
Short Cut, by Jackson Gregory, illus., $1.35. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 


The Lion’s Share, by Arnold Bennett, $1.50.—A 
Gilded Vanity, by Richard Dehan, $1.40.—Leather- 
face, by Baroness Orezy, $1.35.—The Triumph of 
Tim, by Horace Annesley Vachell, $1.40.— 
Color, by Irvin 8. Cobb, $1.35.—Kinmsmen, by 
Percival J. Cooney, $1.50.—The Complete Gentle- 
man, by Bohun Lynch, $1.35.—The Towers of 
Ilium, by Ethelyn Leslie Huston, $1.35.—The 
Average Woman, by W. Dane Bank, $1.35.—The 
Last Ditch, by W. L. Comfort, $1.35.—The Ver- 
million Box, by E. V. Lucas, $1.40.—Dead Yester- 
day, by Mary Agnes Hamilton, $1.50.—The Snow 
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The Voice in the Wilderness, by Robert Hichens, 





Burner, by Henry Oyen, $1.25.—The Unknown Mr. 
Kent, by Roy Norton, $1.25.—The Power-House, 
by John Buchan, $1.25.—The Daughter Pays, by 
Mrs. Baillie Reynolds, $1.25.—Barnacles, by J. 
MacDougall Hay, $1.40. (George H. Doran Co.) 
The World for Sale, by Sir Gilbert Parker, illus., 
$1.35.—Second Choice, by Will N. Harben, with | 
frontispiece, $1.35.—Rainbow’s End, by Rex 
Beach, $1.35.—Between Two Worlds, by Philip 
Curtiss, with frontispiece, $1.35.—Every Soul Hath 
its Song, by Fannie Hurst, with frontispiece, $1.30. 
—Peace and Quiet, by Edwin Milton Royle, with 
frontispiece, $1.35.—A Voice in the Wilderness, by 
Grace H. Lutz, with frontispiece, $1.30.— 
(Harper & Brothers.) 





$1.50.—Lydia of the Pines, by Honoré Willsie, 
illus., $1.25.—Witte Arrives, by Elias Tobenkin, 
with frontispiece, $1.25.—The Little Hunchback 
Zia, by Frances H. Burnett, illus., 75 cts.—John- 
stone of the Border, by Harold Bindloss, with 
frontispiece in color, $1.35.—Earth to Earth, by 
Richard Dehan, $1.35.—Mr. Wildridge of the 
Bank, by Lynn Doyle, $1.30.—The Nest Builder, 
by Beatrice F. R. Hale, with frontispiece, $1.35.— 
The Guiding Thread, by Beatrice Harraden, $1.35. 
—The Impossible Mrs. Bellew, by David Lisle, with 
frontispiece, $1.30.—The Six-Pointed Cross in the 
Dust, by John Roland, with frontispiece, $1.30. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Crushed Flower, by Leonid Andreyev, trans. 
from the Russian by Herman in, $1.50.— 
Sussex Gorse, by Sheila Kaye-Smith, $1.50—A 
Drake, by George! by John Trevena, $1.50.—Royal 
Highness, by Thomas Mann, trans. by A. Cecil 
Curtis, $1.50.—Pointed Roofs, by Dorothy Rich- 
ardson, with introduction by J. D. Beresford, $1.35. 
—Tales of the Pampas, by W. H. Hudson, $1.25. 
—The Brown Mare, by Alfred Ollivant, $1. (Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 

Hatchways, by Ethel Sidgwick, $1.40.—Doctor Nick, 
by L. M. Steele, illus., $1.40.—Pincus Hood, by 
Arthur Hodges, illus., $1.40.—The House of Luck, 
by Harris Dickson, illus., $1.35.—The Beloved Son, 
by Fannie Kemble Johnson, with frontispiece in 
color, $1.35.—The Stranger at the Hearth, by 
Katharine Metcalf Roof, with frontispiece, $1.35. 
—tThe Clue of the Twisted Candle, by Edgar Wal- 
lace, with frontispiece in color, $1.25. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 

El Supremo, by Edward L. White, $1.90.—A Little 
House in War Time, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, 
$1.50.—Graven Image, by Hilda Plumings, $1.50. 
—The Romances of Escapes, by Tighe Hopkins, 
$1.50.—Jitny and the Boys, by Bennet Coppleston, 
$1.50.—The Highwaymen, .. Bailey, $1.50.— 
Shadows of Yesterday, by wen, $1.50.—The 
Whirlpool, by Victoria Morton, $1.35.—The Tam- 
ing of Calinga, by C. L. Carlsen, $1.35.—The 
Chorus, by Sylvia Lynd, $1.35.—The Outlaw, by 
Charles B. Hudson——The Enlightenment of 
Paulina, by Ellen Wilkins Tompkins.— Belle Jones, 
by Allen Meacham.—Our Minnesota, Hester 
Pollock.—The Grail Light, by Zephine Humphrey, 
—Julius Levallon, by Algernon Blackwood. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

Filling His Own Shoes, by Henry C. Rowland, illus., 
$1.35.—Helen, by Arthur Sherburne Hardy, $1.25. 
—The Wall Street Girl, by Frederick Orin Bart- 
lett, illus., $1.35.—Skinner’s Dress Suit, by Henry 
Irving Dodge, illus., $1.—Tales of the Labrador, by 





Wilfred T. Grenfell, M.D., with frontispiece, $1.25. 
—The Romance of Martin Connor, by Oswald 





Kendall, illus. in color, $1.25.—The Man of Athens, 
by Julia D. Dragoumis, $1.50. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 


The Magnificent Adventure, by Emerson Hough, illus., 


$1.35.—Mary-’Gusta, by Joseph C. Lincoln, illus., 
$1.35.—The Sailor, by J. C. Snaith, $1.40.—The 
Five-Barred Gate, by E. Temple Thurston, 
$1.40.—Paradise Garden, by George Gibbs, illus., 
$1.35.—The Winged Victory, by Sarah Grand, $1.50. 
—Profit and Loss, by Amelia E. Barr, illus., $1.30. 
—Fondie, by Edward C. Booth, $1.40.—Wind’s 
Will, by Agnes and Egerton Castle, illus., $1.35.— 
The Career of Katherine Bush, by Elinor Glyn, 
illus., $1.30.—The Madness of Philip, by Josephine 
Daskam Bacon, new edition, illus., $1.25.—Hermione 
and Her Little Group of Serious Thinkers, by Don 
Marquis, $1.25.—Emmy Lou’s Road to Grace, by 
George Madden Martin, illus., $1.30.—The Look of 
Eagles, by John Taintor Foote, with frontispiece 
in color, 50 ets. (D. Appleton & Co.) 


The Kingdom of the Blind, by E. Phillips Oppen- 


heim, with frontispiece, $1.35.—The Woman Gives, 
by Owen Johnson, illus., $1.40.—The Sins of the 
Children, by Cosmo Hamilton, with frontispiece, 
$1.40.—Chloe Malone, by Fannie Heaslip Lea, 
illus., $1.35.—-The Heritage of the Sioux, by B. M. 
Bower, with frontispiece, $1.35.—Clover and Blue 
Grass, by Eliza Calvert Hall, with frontispiece, 
The Whale and the Grasshopper, and other fables, 
by Seumas O’Brien, with frontispiece, $1.25.— 
The Worn Doorstep, by Margaret Sherwood, $1.25. 
—Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings, by Annie Hamil- 
ton Donnell, illus., $1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 


The More Excellent Way, by Cyrus Townsend Brady, 


with frontispiece in color, $1.35.—The Cab of the 
Sleeping Horse, by John Reed Scott, with frontis- 
piece in color, $1.35.—A Slav Soul, and other 
stories, by Alexander Kuprin, with introduction by 
Stephen Graham, $1.50.—The Breath of the Dragon, 
by A. H. Fitch, with frontispiece in color, $1.35.— 
To the Minute, by Anna Katharine Green, with 
frontispiece in color, $1. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 


The Druid Path, by Marah Ellis Ryan, $1.35.— 


“Contraband,” by Randall Parrish, illus., $1.35.— 
The Range Boss, by Charles Alden Seltzer, illus., 
$1.30.—Aunt Liza’s “Praisin’ Gate,” by Effie 
Graham, illus., 75 cts. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


The Web of Steel, by Cyrus Townsend Brady and son, 


illus., $1.35.—The Trail to the Hearts of Men, 
by A. E. Cory, illus., $1.35.—The Klondike Clan, 
by 8S. Hall Young, $1.35.—The Castle of Cheer, by 
Charles H. Lerrigo, $1.25. (Fleming H. Revell 
Co.) 


The Certain Hour, by James Branch Cabell, $1.35.— 


Pod, Bender & Co., by George Allan England, $1.35. 
(Robert M. McBride & Co.) 


Thirty Pieces of Silver, by Francis Neiison, illus., 


$1.50.—The Painted Scene, stories of the real 
stage, by Henry Kitchell Webster, illus., $1.50.— 
Prudence Says So, by Ethel Hueston, illus., $1.25. 
—Tum by Alice M. Colter, illus., $1.25.— 
Loot, by Arthur 8. Roche, illus., $1.25. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 


The Last Book of Wonder, by Lord Dunsany, $1.50.— 


A Dreamer’s Tales, The Sword of Welleran, The 
Gods of Pegana, each by Lord Dunsany, author- 
ized American editions, illus., per vol., $1.50. (John 
W. Luce & Co.) 


In the Garden of Delight, by L. H. Hammond,$1.— 


A Dreamer of Dreams, by Oliver Huckel, illus., 
$1.25. (T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 
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The Far Cry, Henry M. Rideout, illus., $1.25— | Midsummer Motoring in Europe, by DeCourey W. 
The Cross of Heart’s Desire, by Gertrude Pahlow, Thom, illus., $2.50.—The Seven Wonders of the 


$1.25.—Blind Understanding, by Maude Annesley, 
$1.25.—The House of War, by Marmaduke Pick- 
thall, $1.25. (Duffield & Co.) 

The Rainbow, by D. G. Lawrence, $1.50.—Dubliners, 
by James Joyce, $1.50.—Tales of the Revelution, 
by M. Artzibashef, $1.40.—The Prussian Officer, 
and other stories, by D. H. Lawrence, $1.50.—War 
the Creator, by Gelett Burgess, illus., 60 cts. (B. 
W. Huebsch.) 

The Mountains of the Morning, by Guy Fitch Phelps, 
illus., $1.35.—Ted of MeCorkle’s Alley, by Isabelle 
Horton, with frontispiece, 35 cts. (Abingdon 
Press. ) 

Half Lights, short stories, by Guy Fleming, $1.10. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

At the Sign of the Three Birches, by Amy Brooks, 
illus., $1.25. (Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co.) 

The Men Who Wrought, by Ridgwell Cullum, illus. 
in color, ete., $1.35. (George W. Jacobs & Co.) 
Canaan, by Graca Aranha, $1.50.—Ayesha of the 
Bosphorus, by Stanwood Cobb. (Four Seas Co.) 
His Unknown Wife, by Louis Tracy, $1.35. (Edward 

J. Clode.) 

The Tutored Soul, by Estelle Z. Huselton, $1.25. 
(Sherman, French & Co. 

The Cinderella Man, by Edward C. Carpenter, illus., 
$1.35.—The Golden Blight, by George Allan Eng- 
land, with frontispiece, $1.35.—Dabney Todd, by 
F. N. Westcott, illus. (H. K. Ney Co.) 

Frederica Dennison-Spinster, Elizabeth Price, 
illus., $1.25.—The Slee of Nenenbetk Anne, by 
Mabel H. Robbins, illus., $1.25. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Richard Richard, by Hughes Mearns, illus., $1.35. 

(Penn Publishing Co.) 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


A Thousand Mile Walk to the Gulf, by John Muir, 
illus., $2.50.—Bonnie Scotland, by William Elliot 
Griffis, illus., $1.25. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

London Again, by E. V. Lucas, illus., $2. (George 
H. Doran Co.) 

Two Summers in the Ice Wilds of Karakoram, by 
William H. Workman, illus., $8.—Shak e’s 
England, by P. H. Ditehfield, illus., $2.50.—Travels 
in the Middle East, by Captain Trenchard C. 
Fowle, $2.50.—Potential Russia, Richard Wash- 
burn Child, $1.50.—Wayfarer’s Li ,» new vols. : 
Unbeaten Tracks of Japan; Lady Lile in the 
Rocky Mountains; each illus., per vol., 40 cts. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

With Scott, the silver lining, by Griffith Taylor, illus., 
$5.—Roumania, by Oscar Brilliant, illus., $4.—A 
Woman in the Balkans, by Mrs. Will Gordon, illus., 
$3.50.—Sport, Travel and Adventure, edited by A. 
G. Lewis, illus., $3.—The Chequered Cruise, by 
Ralph Stock, illus., $2.50.—Across Asia Minor on 
Foot, by W. J. Childs, illus., $2.50.—Reclaiming 
the Arid West, by George Wharton James, illus., 
$2.—The Tourist’s Northwest, by Ruth Kedzie 
Wood, illus., $1.50.—Sicilian Studies, by Hon. 
Alexander Nelson Hood, illus. $1.50. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 

Our Hispanic Southwest, by Ernest Peixotto, illus. 
pA, the author, $2.50. —Hawaii, scenes and impres- 

by Katharine Fullerton Gerould, illus., $1.50. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Wiater Journeys in the South, by John Martin 
Hammond, illus., $3.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A Hoosier Holiday, by Theodore Dreiser, illus., $2.50. 
(John Lane Co.) 





Ancient World, by Edgar J. Banks, illus., $1.50. 
(G. P. Putnam ‘0 

The Andes of Southern Peru, by Isaiah Bowman, 
illus., $3.—Language and Nationality in Europe, 
by Leon Dominian, with 20 ma $3.—Rider’s 
Guides, edited by Fremont Rider; Rider’s Guide to 
New York City, $3.10. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

An Irish Woman in China, by Mrs. de Burgh 4 
illus., $3.50.—The Call of the West, by — 
R. M. Galloway, illus., $3.50.—The Book of Italy, 
by Raffaelo Piccoli, illus., $2.50.—The Little Towns 
of Flanders, by Albert Delstanche, illus., $1.25. 
(Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

ony = Se g through Mexico, Guatemala, and Honduras, 

A. Franck, illus., $2.—The New Map of 

Atria, 4 Herbert Adams Gibbons, $2. (Century 


0.) 

My * Siberian Year, by M. A. Czaplicka, illus., $3. 
(James Pott & Co.) 

The Last Voyage of the “Karluk,” by Robert A. 
Bartlett and Ralph T. Hale, illus., $2. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 

Russia’s Message, by William English Walling, re- 
vised and cheaper edition, illus., $2. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

Finding the Worth While in California, by Charles 
= a illus., $1. (Robert M. McBride & 

From an Oregon Ranch, by “Katharine,” 
(A. C. ae & Co.) 

The Leavening o —— Levant, by Joseph K. Greene, 


illus., $1. 


$1.50. (Pilgrim Press. 
Seeing America, by Logan Marshall, new edition, 
$1.25. (John C. Winston Co.) 


Ireland, a critical examination, by Francis Hackett, 
$1.50.—Twilight in Italy, by D. H. Lawrence, 
$1.50. (B. W. Huebsch.) 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—SOCIOLOGY, ECO- 
NOMICS, AND POLITICS. 


Polities, by Heinrich von Treitschke, trans. from the 
German by Blanche Dugale and Torben de Bille, 
with introduction by the Rt. Hon. Arthur James 
Balfour, with American foreword by A. Lawrence 
Lowell, 2 vols., $7.—The Long Road of Woman’s 
Memory, by Jane Addams, $1.25.—Social Life in 
England, 1750-1850, by F. J. Foakes-Jackson, $1.50. 
—Slavery of Prostitution, a plea for emancipation, 
by Maud E. Miner, $1.50.—The Dublin Insurrec- 
tion, by James Stephens, $1.25.—Industrial Ideal- 
ism in Practice, by Ida M. Tarbell, $1.50.—Some 
Legal Phases of Corporate Financing and Reorgan- 
ization, Francis Lynde Stetson, James Byrne, 
Paul D. “Beaveth, George W. Wickersham, Gilbert 
H. Montague, George 8. Coleman, and William D. 
Guthrie, $2.50.—Distributive Justice, the right and 
wrong of our present distribution of wealth, by 
John A. Ryan, D.D., $1.50.—Economic and Social 
History of Europe, 1750- 1914, by Frederic Austin 
Ogg.—The Teaching of Government, report to the 
American Political Science Association by the 
Committee of Instruction.—State Government in 
the United States, by Arthur N. Holeombe.—The 
Government of American Cities, by William 
Bennett Munro, new edition—Community, a 
sociological study, by R. M. MaclIver.—Political 
and Literary Essays, III., by the Earl of Cromer. 
—Competition, y H. G. Wood.—Sociological 
J rudence, by Roscoe Pound.—The Macmillan 
Stantard Library, new vols.: Violence and the 
Labor Movement, by Robert Hunter; The Gospel 
of Jesus and the Problems of Democracy, Henry 
C. Vedder; Democracy and Race Friction, John 
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Moffat Mecklin; The Farmer of To-morrow by 
Frederick Irving Anderson ; ing Earning Women, 
by Annie Marion MacLean; ivism—and 


Progressi 
After, by ee English Walling, per vol., 50 cts. 
) 


Our Eastern Question, by Thomas F. Millard, illus., 
$3.—Society’s Misfits, by Madeleine Z. Doty, illus., 
$1.25.—How the World Makes its Living, by Logan 
Grant McPherson, $2.—Wilson and the Issues, by 
George Creel, 60 cts. (Century Co.) 

— rary Politics in the Far East, by Stanley 

ornbeck, $3.—Exporting to Latin America, 
by Ernst B. Filsinger, with foreword by Dr. Leo 
8S. Rowe, $3.—The Panama Canal and Commerce, 
by Emory R. Johnson, illus., $2.—Caribbean Inter- 
ests of the United States, by Chester Lloyd Jones, 
$2.50.—The Tide of Immigration, by Frank Julian 
Warne, illus., $2.50.—Principles of Railroad Trans- 
rtation, by Emory R. Johnson and T. W. Van 
etre, illus., $2.50.—Mediation, Investigation and 
Arbitration in Industrial Disputes, by George E. 
Barnett and David A. McCabe, $1.25.—Investments, 
by Edward 8. Mead, $5.—Plauning for Rural and 
Industrial Communities, by Charles 8S. Bird, Jr., 
$1.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Military and Naval America, by Captain H. 8. 
Kerrick, illus., $2.—Hesitations, the American crisis 
and the war, by W. Morton Fullerton, $1.25.— 
Wit and Wisdom of Woodrow Wilson, edited by 
Richard Linthicum. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

War, Peace, and the Future, by Ellen Key, $1.50.— 
English Influence on the United States, by W. 
Cunningham, D.D., $1.50.—The Citizen and Society, 
by Norman Angell, $1.—Social Rule, by Elsie Clews 
Parsons, $1.—The Essence of Democracy, by Julia 
H. Gulliver, $1.—Universal Military Education, by 
Lucien Howe, M.D., $1.—Addresses of Charles 
Evans Hughes, with "introduction by Jacob Gould 
Schurman, $1—A Brief History of Panics and 
their Periodical Occurrence in the United States, 
by Clement Juglar, trans. and edited, with intro- 
duction, by DeCourcy W. Thom, third edition, $1.25. 
(G. P. Putnam’ s Sons.) 


Municipal Life and Government in Germany, by 
William Harbutt Dawson, second edition, $2.50.— 
The Foundations of Indian Economics, by Rad- 
hakamal Mukerjee, illus., $3.—Trade Politics and 
Christianity in Africa and the East, by A. J. 
Macdonald, M.A., with introduction by Sir Harry 
Johnston, $2. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

ess, the American versus military pro- 
gramme, by William I. Hull, $1.25.—Nationaliz- 
ing America, by Edward A. Steiner, $1.—The 
Confession of a Hyphenated American, 50 cts. 
(Fleming H. Revell Co.) 
The President of the United States, by Woodrow 
Wilson, 50 cts.—Plain Facts about Mexico, by 
George J. Hagar, 50 ets. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Addresses on Government and Citizenship, by Elihu 
Root.—Addresses on Military Organization and 
Colonial Policy, by Elihu Root. (Harvard Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Ireland, her politics and her people, by Mrs. T. P. 
O’Connor, illus., $1.75. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Six Days of the Irish — L. G. Redmond- 
Howard, $1. (John W. Luce & Co.) 

The Emancipation of the American City, by Walter 
T. Arndt, $1.25.—Reclaiming the ot, i: Ward 
~~ 75 cts.—Russia and Democracy, by G. 

de Wesselitsky, 75 cts. (Duffield & Co.) 

Our Mexican Muddle, by Henry Morris. 


(Laird & 
Lee.) 





Criminal Sociology, by Enrico Ferri, trans. by Joseph 
I. Kelly and John Lisle, $5.—The Intelligence of 
Woman, by W. L. George, $1.25. (Little, Brown 
& Co.) 


The Taxation of Land Values, by Yetta Scheftel, $2. 
—A History of the Presidency, with an added ac- 
count of the election of 1912, by Edward Stanwood, 
new edition, 2 vols., $4.50. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Nemesis of Docility, by Edmond G. A. Holmes, 
$1.75.—In Slums and Society, by Adderley, $1.50. 
—The History of the Fabian Society, by Edward 
R. Pease, $1.75.—The People’s Credit, by Oswald 
Stoll. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


A Handbook of Natural Taxation, by C. B. Fille- 
brown, with portraits, $1.50.—Property and Society, 
by A. A. Bruce, 50 cts—Women Workers and 
Society, by Annie M. MacLean, 50 cts. (A. C. 
McClurg & Co.) 

Jeffersonian Democracy in New England, by William 
A. Robinson, Ph.D., $2.—The Drama of Savage 
Peoples, by Loomis Havemeyer, Ph.D., $1.75.— 
Woman’s Suffrage by Constitutional Amendment, 
by 7, St. George Tucker, $1.35. (Yale Univer- 
sity Press.) 

Exercises and Questions in Money and Banking, by 
Harold G. Moulton.—Exercises in Current Eco- 
nomics, by Walton H. Hamilton.—Review of the 
History of the Working Classes in France, by 
Matilde Wergeland. —haediatal Economics, by 
Edwin C. Nourse. (University of Chicago Press.) 

Ethics of Democracy, by Louis F. Post, $1.50.— 
Elements of Civies, by John A. Lapp, illus., $1.25. 
(Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Mutual Aid, a factor of evolution, by P. Kropotkin, 
new and cheaper edition, $1.25. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

Cotton as a World Power, by James A. B. Scherer, 
$2.—The Great Unmarried, by Walter M. Gallichan, 
$2.25.—Waitful Watching, by James L. Ford, 
illus., 60 cts. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 


Labor and Social Revolution in the United States, 
by Louis Levine, $1.50.—How Diplomats Make 
War, new revised edition, by Francis Neilson, $1.50. 
—Municipal Ownership, by Carl D. Thompson, $1. 
(B. W. Huebsch.) 

Poverty and Riches, by Scott Nearing, illus., $1. 
(John C. Winston Co.) 

The Conditions of Labor in American Industries, by 
W. Jett Lauck and Edgar Sydenstricker, $1.75.— 
Making Men at Ford’s, by Ida M. Tarbell, illus., 
75 cts. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 


BOOKS ABOUT THE GREAT WAR. 


The Wrack of the Storm, by Maurice Maeterlinck, 
$1.50.—My Second Year of the Great War, by 
Frederick Palmer, $1.50.—Religion in Europe and 
the World Crisis, by Charles E. Osborne, $2.50.— 
The Adventures of a Despatch Rider, by Captain 
W. H. L. Watson, $1.25—From Mons to Ypres 
with General French, a personal narrative, by 
Frederick Coleman, illus., $1.50.—The War and 
the Soul, by Rev. R. J. Campbell, $1.25. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co.) 


— = ate Documents Relating to the Out- 
. War, edited by Edmund 

von a $5 poli, by John Masefield, illus., 
$1.25.—The Great Decision. by Walter E. Weyl.— 
The Hope of the Great Community, by Josiah 
ce 8.8c., $1—The Strategy of the War, by 


Col. F. N. Maude.—P: chology and War, by Gustav 
LeBon. (Macmillan Co.) : 
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Termination of War-Treaties of Peace, by Coleman 
Phillipson, $6.—Foundations of Germany’s 


Strength, by J. Ellis Barker, $3.—Belgians Made 
the German Eagle, by G. Massax, $3. 


| 


the War Zone, by Bailey, $3.50. "Meanwhile: A 


Packet of War Letters, by “K. G.”, $1.25.— - 
culture after the War, by A. D. Hall, $1.25.—Ger- 
man Policy before the War, by G. Pe Prothers, $1. 
(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Told in a French Garden, August, 1914, by Mildred | 


Aldrich, with photogravure portrait, $1.25. (Small, 
Maynard & Co.) 

Trenching at Gallipoli, by A. John Gallishaw, illus., 
$1.30. (Century Co.) 

Priests in the Firing Line, by René Gaéll, trans. by 
H. Hamilton Gibbs and Madame Berton, illus., 
$1.20.—A French Mother in War Time, being the 
Journal of Madame Edouard Drumont, trans. by 
Grace E. Bevir, illus., $1.—Tales of the Great 
War, by Sir Henry Newhbolt, illus. in color, ete., 
$1.75.—The Christian Ethic of War, by Rev. P. 
T. Forsyth, $2—A Year Ago, eye-witness’ 
narrative of the war from March to July 1, 
1915, by Lieut.-Col. E. D. Swinton and Captain the 
Earl Perey, $1.—Two Months in Russia, July- 
September, 1914, by W. Mansell Merry, 90 cts. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

With the Turks in Palestine, by Alexander Aaron- 
sohn, illus., $1.25.—Letters from France, edited 
by “H. M. C.”, $1. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Anzac Book, written and illus. by the men of 
Anzac at Gallipoli, edited by Captain C. E. W. 


Bean, $1.75. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 
The Road to Liege, the _g SA of On) by Gustave 
Somville, $1. (George Co.) 


France, her people and her ‘om by Laurence 
Jerrold, > $3. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


A Citizens’ Army, by Julian Grande, with introduc- 
tion by Cal F. Feyler, illus., $1.25. (Robert M. 
McBride & Co.) 


Financial Chapters in the War, by Alexander Dana 
Noyes, $1. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

War Bread, by Edward Eyre Hunt, illus., $1.75. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

What the War is Teaching, by Charles E. Jefferson, 
D.D., $1. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

The War and Humanity, by James M. Beck, $1.— 
Belgium and the Great Powers, by Emile Wax- 
weiler, $1.—The Backwash of War, by Ellen N. 
La Motte, $1—The Growth of a d, by 
Fernand van Langenhove, $1.25—The People Who 
Run, by Violetta Thurstan, $1.—The Soldier Boy, 
by C. Lewis Hind, 75 cts. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

State Socialism after the War, what it is and how 
it works, by Thomas J. Hughes, $1.50. (George 
W. Jacobs & Co.) 

Both Might and Right, by Morton C. Hartzell, with 
portrait, 25 cts. (Abingdon Press.) 

To-morrow, by Hugo Miinsterberg, $1.—Patriots in 
the Making, by Jonathan F. Scott, with introduc- 
re by Myron T. Herrick, $1.50. (D. Appleton 

») 


ART, ARCHITECTURE, MUSIC, AND 
ARCHZOLOGY. 
Art, by Auguste Rodin, trans. from the French of 
Paul Gsell by Mrs. Romilly Fedden, illus. in 
vure, etc., $3.—Artistic and Decorative Sten- 
, illus., $1—The Art of Polychromatic and 
— Turning, illus., $1. (Small, Maynard 
The Art of Rodin, with leaves from his note-books, 
compiled by Judith Cladel, illus. $4—A H 
of Ornamentation, ancient and medieval, by A. D. 


F. Hamlin, illus., $2.50——The New Interior, by 
Hazel H. Adler, illus., $3—Famous Sculpture, by 
Charles L. Barstow, illus., $1. (Century Co.) 

American Pictures and their Painters, by L. M. 
Bryant, illus., $2.50.—Shakespeare in Pictorial 
Avi, text by Maleolm C. Salaman, illus. in color, 
etc $2.50. (John Lane Co.) 

The Russian School of Painting, by Alexandre Benois, 
trans. by Abraham Yarmolinsky, with introduction 
by Christian Brinton, illus., $3.—Music and Bad 
Manners, by Carl van Vechten, $1.50. (Alfred A. 
Knopf.) 

How to Study Architecture, by Charles Henry Caftin, 
illus., $3.50.—The Art of Interior Decoration, by 
Emily Burbank and Grace Wood, illus., $2.—The 
Art of Looking at Pictures, by Carl H. P. Thurs- 
ton, illus., $1.75. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

English Furniture of the Eighteenth Century, by 
Herbert Cescinsky, 3 vols., illus., per set, $50. 
(Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Etchings and Dry Points, by Frank W. Benson, com- 
piled and arranged by Adam E. Paff, limited edi- 
tion, $10.—Old Tavern Signs, an excursion in the 
history of hospitality, text and drawings by Fritz 
Endell, limited edition, $5.—Prints and their 
Makers, edited by Fitzroy Carrington, illus., $3.50. 
—A Catalogue of Arretine Pottery, be George H. 
Chase, Ph.D., and John E. Hudson, illus., $2.50.— 
French Etchers of the Second Empire, William 
Aspenwall Bradley, illus., $2.—Music and Life, by 
Thomas Whitney Surette, $1.25. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Practical Book of Early American Arts and Crafts, 
by Harold Donaldson Eberlein and Abbot McClure, 
illus. in color, ete., $6.—Practical Book of Architec- 
ture, by C. Matlack Price, illus., $6.—Parks, their 
design, equipment, and use, by George Burna 
illus., $6.—Old Glass and How to Collect It, by we 
Sydney Lewis, illus. in color, etc., $3.—The Wonder 
of Work, by Joseph Pennell, illus., $2. (J. B. 
Lippincott Co.) 

Jacopo Carucci da Pontormo, his life and work, by 
Frederick Mortimer Clapp, M.A., $7.50.—. 
tive Catalogue of the Pictures in the Jarves oa. 
lection, os to Yale pg sane by Oswald 
Sirén, $7.50. ale University Press.) 

Renaissance Tombs of Rome, by Davies, illus., $6.— 
The Art of George Frederick Munn, by Mar 
Ss | and Mary R. Cabot, $2.25.—A Blue 

k, ee Walker Camehl, $3.—Bookbin 
oe day, $1.—Wood, Wire, and Cardboard, 
J. G. Adams and ©. A. Elliott, $1. (E. P. 
Dutton & Co.) 

Historic Silver of the Colonies and its Makers, by 
Francis H. Bigelow, illus., $3.50.—An Introduction 
to the Study of Teeten than inne the BE V. 
Hubbard and Theodore The Myce- 
nean , & study of the monuments and culture 

Greece, Dr. Chrestos Tsountas 


—A History of Music, by Sir Charles Villiers 
Stanford and Cecil Forsyth, illus., $2. (Macmillan 
Co.) 

Giotto and Some of His Followers, by Oswald Sirén, 
Ph.D., illus. (Harvard University Press.) 

French Sculpture of the 13th Century, by Arthur 

us., $3.—Jacobean Furniture, by Helen 


Archmology of Central 
by T. Athol Joyce, illus., $3.75.—The Greek House, 
by Bertha Carr Rider, illus. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 
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The Enjoyment of Architecture, by Talbot F. Hamlin, 
illus., $1.50.—Garden Ornaments, by Mary H. 
Northend, illus., $2.50. (Duffield Co.) 

Gothic Architecture: The Art Institute of Chicago. 
(University of Chicago Press.) 

Japanese Art in Relation to Home Life, by Masaharu 
Anesaki, Litt.D. (Marshall Jones Co.) 

The Livable House Series, by Aymar Embury, II., 
4 vols., each illus., per vol., $2.50. (Moffat, Yard 
& Co.) 

Book of Garden Plans, by yxy F. Hamblin, illus., 
$2. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Love Songs the Whole World Sings, edited by Albert 
E. Wier, 75 cts.—Sacred Music the Whole World 
Loves, edited by Albert E. Wier, 75 cts. (D. 
Appleton & Co.) 

Advent Songs, a revision of old hymns to suit modern 
needs, by Simon N. Patten, $1. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Prints from the Etchings of E. T. Hurley, 75 cts. 
(Stewart & Kidd Co.) 


NATURE AND OUTDOOR LIFE. 


The Life of the Grasshopper, and The Life of the 
Caterpillar, by J. Henri Fabre, trans. by Alexander 
Teixeira de Mattos, each illus., per vol., $1.50. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

Bird Friends, by Gilbert H. Trafton, illus., $2.— 
Through the Year with Thoreau, by Henry David 
Thoreau, edited and illus. by Herbert W. Gleason, 
$2.—The Story of Scotch, by Enos A. Mills, 75 
ets. (Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

The Birds of the Yellowstone, by M. P. Skinner, 
illus., $1.75.—Our Field and Forest Trees, by Maud 
Going, illus., $1.50.—The Horse, how to raise, train, 
and treat him, by Henry C. Merwin, illus., $1.50. 
(A. C. MeClurg & Co.) 

Whale Hunting with Gun and Camera, by Roy Chap- 
man Andrews, illus., $2.50.—The Book of For- 
estry, by Frederick F. Moon, illus., $1.75.—Planta- 
tion Bird Legends, by Martha Young, illus., $1.50. 
(D. Appleton & Co.) 

The Moose Book, by Samuel Merrill, $3. 
Dutton & Co.) 


(E. P. 


Hunting in the Upper Yukon, by Thomas Martindale, ° 


new edition, illus., $1.50. 
Co.) 

The Migrations of Fish, by Alexander Meek, illus., 
$4.50. (Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

Famous Four-Footed Friends, by G. C. Harvey, illus., 
$1.50. (Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

My Garden, by Louise Beebe Wilder, illus., $1.50.— 
How to Make Friends with the Birds, by Niel 
Morrow’ Ladd, illus., $1. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

Studies in Gardening, by A. Clutton Brock, with 
introduction and notes by Mrs. Francis King, $2. 
(Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

Humble Annals of a Backyard, by Walter A. Dyer, 
illus., $1. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Gulliver the Great, and other dog stories, by Walter 
A. Dyer, illus., $1.35. (Century Co.) 


SCIENCE AND INVENTION, 


Masters of Space, by Walter K. Towers, illus., $1.25. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

Submarines and Sea Power, by C. W. Domville-Fife, 
illus., $2.25.—Aireraft of To-day, by Charles C. 
Turner, illus., $1.50. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

A Short History of Science, by W. T. Sedgwick and 
H. W. Tyler.—The Mathematical Theory of Prob- 
abilities and its application to frequency curves 
and statistical methods, by Arne Fisher, F.S.S., 
vol. II.—Learning to Fly, by Graham White and 
Harry Harper.—Aviation, by Paul Painleve, trans. 
by Felix Oswald, sixth edition. (Macmillan Co.) 


(George W. Jacobs & 





Introduction to the Development and Theory of 
Telephone A tus, by George D. Shepardson, 
$3.—The Boo of Electricity, by A. Frederick 
Collins, illus., $1. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

A Manual of the Common Invertebrate Animals, by 
oe Sherring Pratt, illus., $3.50. (A. C. McClurg 
& Co.) 

The Emission of Electricity from Hot Bodies, by 
O. W. Richardson, illus., $2.75.—Ruler and : 
passes, by Hilda P. Hudson, illus., $1.80.—Arboreal 
Man, by F. Wood-Jones, illus., $2.40. (Longmans, 
Green, & Co.) 

The Organism as a Whole, from a physico-chemical 
——— by Jacques Loeb, $2. (G. P. Putnam’s 

ms. ) 

All about Inventions and Discoveries, by F. A. 
Talbot, illus., $1.50. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Flying Men and their Machines, by Winchester, $3. 
—Chemical Discoveries of the Twentieth Century, 
by Sir William Tilden. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Critique of the Theory of Evolution, by Thomas 
Hunt Morgan.—Chemical Affinity and Chemical 
Equilibrium, by Hugh 8S. Taylor. (Princeton 
University Press.) 

Model Aeroplanes and their Motors, by George A. 
Cavanagh, illus., $1. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Geometrical Lectures of Isaac Barrow, trans. - 
from a first edition copy, with introduction and 
notes, by J. M. Child, with portrait, $1.25. (Open 
Court Publishing Co.) 

Book of the Sea, by Archibald Williams, illus., $1.20. 
(Sully & Kleinteich.) 

Finite Collineation Groups, by Hand F. Blichfeldt,— 
Parallaxes of Twenty-Seven Stars, by Frederick 
Slocum and Alfred Mitchell—The Electron, by 
Samus Andrews Millikan. (University of Chicago 

Tess. 


RELIGION AND THEOLOGY. 


The Fulness of Christ, by Frank Weston, D.D., $2.— 
Letters of the Rev. H. H. Jeaffreson, edited by C. 
E. Lambert, with foreword by the Bishop of Win- 
chester, with portrait, $1.50.—A Book of Instruc- 
tion for Church of England People, by the Rev. 
Walter Carey.—The Folk-Element in Hindu Cul- 
ture, by Benoy Kumar Sarkar and Hemendra K. 
Rakshit, $3.50.—Faith and Life, by Benjamin B. 
Warfield, $2.—Christianity and Nationalism in the 
Later Roman Empire, by E. L. Woodward.—Have 
You Understood Christianity? by the Rev. Walter 
Carey, 65 cts—Let God Arise, by the Rev. 8. C. 
Carpenter, 30 cts——The Patience of God, by the 
Rev. E. A. Burroughs, 20 cts. (Longmans, Green, 
& Co.) 

The Belief in God and Immortality, by James H. 
Leuba, $2.—The Essentials of Religious Education, 
by Charles W. Heathcote, $1.50.—The Social 
Teachings of the Jewish Prophets, by William B. 
Bizzell, $1.25.—Religious Rheumatism, by J. B. 
Baker, $1.35. (Sherman, French & Co.) 

The Whole Armour of God, by J. H. Jowett, D.D., 
$1.25.—“Speciai Days” in the Sunday School, oy 
~ Lawrence, illus., $1.25. (Fleming H. Reve 

-) 

The Religion of Power, by Rev. Harris E. Kirk, $1.50. 
—The Grand Adventure, sermons by Dr. Robert 
Law, $1.25.—Toys and Things, by Herbert Booth, 
$1.—Wandering Stars, fifty ten-minute sermons to 
the Junior Congregation, by Rev. Andrew Hansen, 
$1. (George H. Doran Co.) 

Faith Justified by Progress, by Henry Wilkes Wright, 
Ph.D., $1.25. (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 
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Jesus and the Christian Religion, by Francis A. 
Henry, $2.50.—Buddha and the Gospel of Budd- 
hism, by Ananda Coomaraswamy, D.Sc., illus. in 
color, ete., $3.75.—Christian Science and the Ordi- 
nary Man, by Walter 8. Harris, $1.50.—The Death 
of a Nation, by Abraham Yohannan, illus., $1. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

An Introduction to the Old Testament Chronologically 
Arranged, by Harlan Creelman, Ph.D., $2.50.—A 
Commentary on the Holy Bible, by various writers, 
edited by the Rev. J. R. Dummelow, new edition.— 


A General View of the History of the English | 


Bible, by Brooke Foss Westcott, D.D., new edition, 


| 
| 
| 


$3.50.—Some Outlines of the Religion of Exper- | 


ience, by Horace J. Bridges, $1.50.—The Inner 


Life, by Rufus M. Jones, $1—The Church and | 
Missionary Service, by Bishop Charles H. Brent.— | 


The Christian Ministry and Social Problems, by 
Bishop Charles D. Williams.—Bible Stories, by 
F. J. Gould.—Catholic Mysticism, by Baron Fried- 
rich von Hugel.—Zionism and the Jewish Future, 
by H. Sacher——Essays on the Early History of 
the Church and Ministry, by Henry B. Swete.— 
Folk-Lore of the Old Testament, by Sir James G. 
Frazer.—Sacred Tales of India, by Divijendra Nath 
Neogi, illus. (Macmillan Co.) 

The Books of the Pentateuch, their origin, contents, 
and significance, by Frederick C. Eiselen, $1.50.— 
Modern Messages from Great Hymns, by R. E. 
Smith, illus., $1.25—The Undiscovered Country, 
by George W. Osmun, $1.25.—If I Had Not Come, 
things taught by Christ alone, by Bishop Eugene 
R. Hendrix, $1——-A Working Conference of the 
Union of American Methodism, by various con- 


tributors, $1—The Man of Power, studies in | 


Christian efficiency, by Lynn Harold Hough, 75 
ets.—Minutes of the Annual Conferences of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, spring conferences, 
1916, edited by Oliver 8. Baketel, $1.—Finding 
Out God’s Secrets, by Claude A. McKay, 50 cts. 
—The Mid-Week Service, by Halford E. Luccock 
and Warren F. Cook, 35 cts—At Mother’s Knee, 


Mohammed and Islam, by Ignaz Goldhizer, Ph.D., 
trans. by Kate Chambers Seelye, Ph.D., $3. (Yale 
University Press.) 

Hinduism, the world ideal, by Harendranath Maitra, 
with introduction by G. K. Chesterton, $1.25. 
(Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Syrian Christ, by Abraham Mitrie Rhibany, 
$1.50.—Aspects of the Infinite Mystery, by George 
A. Gordon, $1.50.—Gleanings from Old Shaker 
Journals, an account of the Shakers and their ways, 
compiled by Clara Endicott Sears, illus., $1.25. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Judaism at the Beginning of the Christian Era, by 
George Foot Moore.—The Spiritual Interpretation 
of History, by Shailer Mathews.—The Aramaic 
Source of Acts 1-15, by Charles C. Torrey, D.D.— 
The Pauline Idea of Faith in its Relation to Jew- 
ish and Hellenistic Religion, by William H. P. 
Hatch, D.D. (Harvard University Press.) 

The Individuality of St. Paul, by R. H. Strachan, 
$1.25.—The Pictureland of the Heart, by William 
A. Knight, illus., $1.25.—History of Bangor The- 
ological Seminary, 1816-1916, by Calvin M. Clark. 
—Art Studies in the Life of Christ, by Albert E. 
Bailey, illus., $1.—Stories for Sunday Telling, by 
Carolyn 8. Bailey, $1—The Ap of Jesus, by 
T. S. Cairncross, $1—Monday Club Sermons for 
1917, $1—The Children’s Bread, by Edgar J. 
Park, 75 cts—The Pilgrim Pastor’s Manual, by 
George M. Boynton, tenth edition, revised and en- 
larged, 75 cts.—Christian Certainties, a catechism 
of the Christian faith, by Robert E. Brewn and 
Leslie H. Perdriau, 65 cts.—Studies in the Life of 
Christ, by Charles R. Brown.—The Mystery of 
Jesus, by Albert J. oo 50 cts.—Whatsoever 
a Man Soweth, by W. H. Snyder, 50 cts.—The Min- 
istry, an a to college men, by Chas. F. Thwing, 
50 ets. (Pilgrim Press.) 

Faith in a Future Life, by Alfred W. Martin. 
Appleton & Co.) 


(D. 


| The Prosecution of Jesus, its date, history, and 


by Ozora 8. Davis, 25 cts.—Prayers for Eventide, | 


by Christian F. Reisner, 25 cts.—The Methodist 
ear Book, 1917, edited by Oliver 8. Baketel, 25 
ets—The Discipline of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, 1916, edited David G. Downey, 35 cts. 
—Primer of Teacher Training, by Arlo A. Brown, 
30 ets—The Superintendent’s Helper, 1917, by 
Jesse L. Hurlbut, 25 cts—The Lesson Handbook, 
1917, by Henry H. Meyer, 25 cts.—Books of Devo- 
tions, devotional addresses delivered by the Bisho 
during the general conference session of the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church, May, 1916.—Ap 
“A Fourfold Test of Mormonism,” by Henry C. 
Sheldon, 10 ets.—The Return to Faith, and other 
essays, by William North Rice. (Abingdon Press.) 

The New Archmological Discoveries and their bear- 
ing upon the New Testament and upon the life and 
times of the primitive church, Camden M. 
Cobern, $2.50. (Funk & Wagnalls Go.) 

Where the Protestant Episcopal Church Stands, by 
Rev. Edward MeCrady, $1.75.—Wayfarer’s Library, 
new vols.: Thoughts on Life and Religion, by Max 
Muller; Sermon on the Mount, by Gore; per vol., 
40 ets. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

Mastering the Books of the Bible, by Robert A. 
Armstrong, $1.25.—In the Light of the Spirit, by 
Christian D. Larson, $1. (T. Y. Crowell Co.) 

A Guide to the Study of the Christian Religion, by 
Gerald B. Smith—Origin and Growth of the 
Hebrew Religion, by Henry T. Fowler.—The 
Psychology of Religion, by George A. Coe. 

(University of Chicago Press.) 


dix to 


legality, by Richard W. Husband. 
University Press.) 
Our Self after Death, by Rev. Arthur Chambers, $1. 
(George W. Jacobs & Co.) 
ClearNUt Reference and Teachers’ Bible, $2.72. 
a Utype Text Bible, $1. (John C. Winston 
-) 


PHILOSOPHY, PSYCHOLOGY, AND 
ETHICS. 


Analytical Psychology, by C. G. Jung, edited and 
trans. by Constance Long, $3.50.—Wit and its 
Relation to the Unconscious, by Sigmund Freud, 
authorized translation by A. A. Brill, $2.50.— 
Our Senses and What They Mean to Us, edited by 
George Van Ness Dearborn, first vols., per vol., 
$1. (Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Psychology of Behavior, by Dr. Elizabeth Severn, 
$1.50. (Dodd, Mead & Co.) 

The Soul and its Story, by Norman Pearson, $3. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

The Philosophy of William James, by T. Flournoy, 
trans. by Edwin B. Holt and William James, Jr., 
$1.25.—Creative Intelligence, by John Dewey and 
others, $1.75.—Feliow Captains! by Sarah N. 
Cleghorn and Dorothy Canfield Fisher, $1.30. 
(Henry Holt & Co.) 

Living for the Future, a study in the ethics of im- 
mortality, by John Rothwell Slater, $1. (Houghton 
Mifflin Co.) 

Steps in Human Progress, by Christian D. Larson, 
$1.—Illumination, by James Porter Mills, $1.— 

The Way, by James Porter Mills, $1.25.—What 


(Princeton 
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Right Thinking Will Do, by Christian D. Larson, 
80 ets—The Good Side of Christian Science, by 
Christian D. Larson, 80 cts. (Edward J. Clode.) 

The Kingdom of the Mind, by James M. Keniston, 
$1.25.—Growth in Silence, the undertone of life, 
by Susanna Cocroft, $1. '50. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

A History of Mediaeval Jewish a by Isaac 
Husik.—A Realistic Universe, by John E. Boodin. 
—An Interpretation of Nature from Aristotle to 
Bergson, by J. A. Thompson.—Elements of Folk 
Psychology, by Wilhelm Wundt, trans. by Leroy 
Schaub. (Macmillan Co.) 

Creative Involution, by Cora Lenore Williams, with 
introduction by Edwin Markham, $1.50. (Alfred 
A. Knopf.) 

Your Right to Be Happy, by F. 8. Van Eps, $1. 
(Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

The Contingency of the Laws of Nature, by Emile 
Boutroux, trans. by Fred. Rothwell, with portrait, 
$1.50.—The Philosophy of Wang Yang- g, by 
Frederick G. Henke, $2.50.—George Boole’s Col. 
lected Logical Works, Vol. II., Laws of Thought, 
$3.—Diderot’s Early Philosophical Works, trans. 
and edited by Margaret Jourdain, with portrait, 
$1.25—A Modern Job, an essay on the problem 
of evil, by Etienne Giran, trans. by Fred Rothwell, 
with introduction by Archdeacon Lille, 75 cts. 
(Open Court Publishing Co.) 

The Joy of Love and Friendship, by Arthur L. 
Salmon, 75 cts. (Forbes & Co.) 

Human Nature, a psychological study, by David 
Jordan ae, with frontispiece, $1.—Theosophy 
and New Thought, by Henry C. Sheldon, 50 cts.— 
Girlhood and Character, by Mary E. Moxcey. 
(Abingdon Press.) 

The Power of Mental Demand, by Herbert Edward 
Law, new edition, with an additional chapter on 
say of efficiency, $1.25. (Paul Elder 

How to Face Life, by Stephen S. Wise, 50 cts. (B. 
W. Huebsch.) 

Liberty and Discipline, a talk to freshmen, by A 
= Lowell, LL.D., 50 cts. (Yale University 

Tess. 


EDUCATION. 


A History of the Cliosophic Society of Princeton 
University, by Charles R. Williams. (Princeton 
University Press.) 

The Gary Plan, the conflict between the new and the 
old in education, by Alice Barrows Fernandez, with 
a. — A. Wirt, illus., $1.50. “(Dodd, 


Montessori nd Elementary Schools, by Maria 
Montessori, $1.75. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Manual of Natural Education, by Winifred 
Sackville Stoner, illus, $1—Arms and the Boy, 
military training in schools and colleges, by Col. 
L. R. Gi t, with introduction by Secretary 
of War Newton D. Baker, illus., $1.50. (Bobbs- 
Merrill Co.) 

Documentary History of Yale University, edited by 
Franklin Bowditch Dexter, Litt.D., $4.—The 
nings of Yale, by Pa) Oviatt, illus., $3.50. (Yale 


ets.—Establishing Industrial Schools, by Harry 
Bradley Smith.—The Psychology of the Common 
Branches, by Frank N. Freeman, $1.25.—The Moti- 








vation of School Work, by H. B. and G. M. Wilson, 
$1.25.—A Study of Fairy Tales, by Laura F. 
Kready.—Kindergarten Theory and Practice, by 
Nora Atwood, 60 cts.—The Education of the Ne’er- 
Do-Well, by William H. Dooley, 60 cts.—Economy 
in Secondary Education, by Wiliam F. Russell, 35 
cts—A Chart for Diagnosing Faults in Hand- 
writing, by Frank N. Freeman. (Houghton Mifflin 
Co.) 


How to Learn Easily, by George Van Ness Dearborn, 
$1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Truancy and Non-Attendance in Chicago, by 
Sophonisba P. Breckinridge and Edith Abbott.— 
Teaching of High School Latin, by Josiah B. 
Game. (University of Chicago Press.) 

The Christian College, by Herbert Welch, Henry C. 
King, and Thomas Nicholson, 50 cts. (Abingdon 
Press. ) 

Outlines and Suggestive Methods and Devices on the 
Teaching of wr Arithmetic, by Franklin 
P. Hamm, 25 cts. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 


BUSINESS AND BUSINESS AFFAIRS. 


Business Law for Business Men, by Judge Utley E. 
Crane, $3.50. (John C. Winston Co.) 

The Administration of Business my oY by Ed- 
ward D. Jones. (Longmans, Green & Co.) 

What Every Business Man Should Know, by L. C 
Kearney, $1.60. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

An Approach to Business Problems, by A. Wilkinson 
Shaw. (Harvard University Press.) 

Vocational Psychology, by Harry Levi Hollingworth. 
—Fundamentals of Salesmanship, by Norris A. 
Brisco, $1.50. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Talks on Business Cor ndence, by William Cush- 
ing Bamburgh, $1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Training for the Newspaper Trade, by Don C. Seitz, 
illus., $1.25.—Training for the Street Raltway 
Business, by ©. B. Fairchild, Jr., illus., $1.25. 

B. Lippincott Co.) 

Business Competition and the Law, by Gilbert H. 
Montague, $1.25. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Ambitious Woman in Business, by Eleanor Gil- 

bert, illus., $1.50. (Funk & W Co.) 

— Things, by O. 8. Marden, $1. (T. Y. Crowell 


Retail Buying, by Clifton C. Field, $1. (Harper & 
Brothers.) 

Short Cuts in Figures, by A. Frederick Collins, $1. 
(Edward J. Clode.) 

Advertising and its Mental Laws, by Henry Foster 
Adams. (Macmillan Co. 

The Private Secretary So.) Edward Jones Kilduff. 
illus., $1.20. (Oentasy 


AGRICULTURE AND FARMING. 


Agriculture, the Business of Farming, by Oscar H. 
Benson and George H. Betts, illus. in color, etc., 
$3. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 

Tropical Agriculture, by Earley Vernon Wilcox, 
illus., $2.50, (D. Appleton & Co.) 

rimental and Agricultural Botany, by Mel. T. 
k, illus., $1.50.—School Gardening, by Kary OC. 
Davis, $1. (J. B. pincott Co.) 

The Standard Opelopede of Horticalture, edited by 
L. H. Bailey, new edition, 6 vols., illus., vol. V., 
P-R, each $6.—Around the Year in the Garden, by 
Frederick: F. Rockwell, illus. $1.50.—Greenhouse 
Construction and Heating, by David Lumsden, illus., 
$1.75.—The Potato, by Arthur W. Gilbert, Ph.D., 


Fletcher, illus., $1.75—The Rural ‘Manual 
Series, new vols.: A Manual of Fruit Diseases, by 
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Lex R. Hesler and Herbert H. Whetzel; The Prun- 
ing Manual, by L. H. Bailey, eighteenth edition, 


revised and reset; A Manual of Dairy Products, by | 


W. A. Stocking, Jr.; each illus., per vol., 
Principles of Feeding Farm Animals, by Sleeter 
Bull.—The Rural Text-Book Series, new vols.: Ani- 


mal Breeding, by B. F. Mumford; Field Crops for 


the Cotton-Belt, by James Oscar Morgan; The 
Feeding of Animals, by W. H. Jordan; Dairy 
Farming, by C. H. Eckles, and G. F. Warren. 
(Maemillan Co.) 


HEALTH AND HYGIENE. 


Serums, Vaccines, and Toxins in treatment and diag- 
nosis, by William C. Bosanquet and John W. Eyre, 
third edition revised and enlarged, $2.75.—Hay 
Fever, its prevention and treatment, by William 
C. Hollopeter, $1.25. (Funk & Wagnalls Co.) 

Standards of Health Insurance, by I. M. Rubinow, 
$1.50. (Henry Holt & Co.) 

The Layman’s Book of Medicine, with s 
ence to social workers, by Richard C. 
(Houghton Mifflin Co.) 

Feeding the Family, by Mary Swartz Rose, illus., 
$2.—Mechanisms of Character Formations, an intro- 
duction to psychoanalysis, William A. White, 
M.D.—Anatomy and Be for Nurses, by 
Percy M. Dawson, M.D.—Organic Chemistry for 
Medical Students, by Elmer V. McCollum, Ph.D.— 
Materia Medica for Nurses, by A. 8. Blumgarten, 
M.D., second revised edition, $2.50.—Children’s 
Diseases for Nurses, by Herman Schwartz, M.D., 
and A. 8. Blumgarten, M.D.—The Home Making 
Series, by Helen Kinne and Anna M. Cooley, B.S.: 
new vols.: Food and Health; Clothing and Health. 
(Macmillan Co.) 


The Healthful House, by ©. C. O’Donnell and Lionel 
Robertson, illus., $2.50.—The New Treatment of 
Diabetes, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg,—Hygiene of In- 
fancy, by Dr. J. H. Kellogg, illus., $1.25.—Head- 
aches, how to prevent them, by W. H. Riley, M.D. 
(Good Heaith Publishing Co.) 

Adenoids and Tonsils, by Algernon Coolidge, M.D.— 
The Order of Nature, by Lawrence J. Henderson, 
M.D.—Diet, by Perey Goldthwait Stiles —State 
Sanitation, a review of the work of the Massachu- 
setts State Board of Health, 1869-1914, by George 
Chandler Whipple. (Harvard University Press.) 


Fight for Food, by Leon A. Congdon, $1.25.—Before 
the Baby Comes, by — Brown Cooke, M.D., 
illus., $1.—Health Stories for Little Folks, May 
F. Jones, illus., 60 cts. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

Notes on the Causation of Cancer, by Rollo Russell, 
with preface by Dr. Dawtrey Drewitt, = 25. 
(Longmans, Green, & Co.) 

The Home Care of Consumptives, by Roy L. French, 
$1. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

How to Live Long, by William Lee Howard, M.D., 
$1. (Edward J. Clode.) 

Eat Your Way to Health, by Dr. Robert H. Rose, 
$1. (Robert J. Shores.) 


The Health of the Child, by O. Hildesheim, 50 cts.— 
Health for the Middle Aged, by Seymour Taylor, 
50 cts.—The Prevention of Common Cold, by O. 
K. Williamson, 50 cts.—Throat and Ear Trouble, 
by MacLeod Yearsley, 50 cts. (Frederick A. 
Stokes Co.) 

Baldness, its cure, prevention, and treatment, 
Richard W. Muller. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


refer- 
bot, $1.50. 
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NEW EDITIONS OF STANDARD 
LITERATURE. 


The Control of Hunger in Health and Disease, by 
Anton J. Carlson. (University of Chicago Press.) 

The Essays and Plays of Maurice Maeterlinck, lim- 
ited autographed and illustrated edition; The Es- 
says, 10 vols., $50.; the Piays, 9 vols., $45. (Dodd, 
Mead & Co. 

The Works of J. M. Barrie, in 10 vols., per vol., 
$1.65; per set, $16.50, (Charles Scribner’s Sons.) 

The Portrait of a Lady, by Henry James, memorial 
edition, 2 vols., with a photogravure reproduction 
of the Sargent "portrait of Mr. James, $2.50.—The 
Novels of William ~ Thackeray, ——_ 
pocket edition, 9 vols., with photogravure tis- 
pieces, per vol., $1. 75.—A Lite of Nelson, by 
Robert Southey, new edition, with introduction by 
Henry Newbolt, illus. in color by McCormick, oo 75. 
—tThe Iliad, trans. by William Cullen bay Same 
Riverside popular Le > illus., $1.50. 

Emerson ; Harte; 
Lowell ; Scott ; 

(Houghton 


Poets, Burns; 
Holmes ; ~— © .aaghdion: 
Tennyson ; Whittier ; per vol., $2.50. 

Oscar Wilde’s Works, Ravenna edition, new vol.: 
Vera, or, The Nihilists, together with The Soul 
of Man under Socialism, and Miscellanies, $1.25. 
(G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Works of Dostoevsky, comprising: The Brothers 
Karamazov; Crime and Punishment; The Idiot; 
The Possessed; A Raw Youth; House of the Dead; 
The Insulted and Injured ; The Eternal Husband ; 
trans. by Constance Garnett, per vol., $2.—The 
Works of Rabindranath Tagore, Bolpur edition, 
comprising: Chitra; The Crescent Moon; The Gar- 
dener ; Gitanjali; The King of the Dark ‘Chambers; 
The Songs of Kabir Sadhana; The Post Office; 


com 


per vol., $1. 50.—The Works of Ivan Turgenev, 
new edition, —- Rudin; A House of Gen- 
tlefolk; On the Eve; Father and Children; Smoke; 


Virgin ’Soil, 2 vols.; Sportsman’s Sketches, 2 vols. ; 
Dream Tales and Prose Poems; The Torrents of 
Spring, ete.; The Lear of the Steppes; A Dairy of 
a Superfluous Man; A Desparate Character; The 
Jew, ete., per vol., $1. (Macmillan Co.) 

Ibsen ’s Brand, turned into English verse, rhymed 
and in the original metre, by Miles M. Dawson, 
$1.50.—Cervantes’s Rinconete and Cortadillo, trans. 
by Mariano J. Lorente, with introductory essay and 
notes by R. B. bare me gr us., $1.25. 
(Four Seas Co 

Riley’s An Old , of —o, decorated by 
Earl S. Crawford, $1.—Riley Child-Verse, Series I. 
and II., illus. by Ethel Franklin Betts, per vol., 
$1. (Bobbs-Merrill Co.) 


BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 


The Mythology of All Races, new vols.: III., Celtic, 
lavic, by on John A. MacCulloch, D.D., and 
Jan Machal, a IV., Finno-Ugric, Siberian, 
by Uno Holmberg, Ph. D.; VI., Indian, Iranian, 
by A. Berriedale Keith, D.C.L., and Albert J. 
Carnoy, Ph.D.; VIIL., Chinese, Japanese, by U. 

Hattori, Litt.D., and ‘Masaharu Anesaki, Litt.D.; 

IX., Oceanic, by Roland 7 i Dixon, Ph.D. ; 
XIL., Egypt, Far East, by W. Muller, Ph.D., 
and Sir James George Scott, K.C.I.E., illus., each 
volume, $6. (Marshall Jones Co.) 
Pronouncing CE 4) by Paul Jones, 
Drummond, $3. 

(E. P. Dutton & Co.) 


Sex Problems of Man in Health and Disease, by | The Encyclopedia of Music, by eminent authorities, 


Moses Scholtz, M.D., $1. (Stewart & Kidd Co. 5 


$3.50.—The Encyclopedia of Agriculture and For- 
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ry ad eminent authorities, $3.50. (Dodd, Mead 

Writings on American History, 1914, a bibliography, 
compiled by Grace Gardner Griffin, —Cornell 
Studies in English, new vol.: A Bibliography of 
Thomas Gray, compiled by Olark Sutherland 
Northrup, Ph.D. (Yale University Press.) 

A Dictionary of Similes, by Frank J. Wilstach, $2.50. 
—Workmanship in Words, by James P. Kelley, 
$1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Every-Day Words and Their Uses, by Robert P. 
Utter, $1.25. (Harper & Brothers.) 

Twenty-five Thousand Words Frequently Mispro- 
nounced, Frank H. Vizetelly, $1.50. (Funk & 
Wagnalls 

WOMAN AND THE HOME. 
ee te by C. Gasquoine Hartley, $2. (Dodd, 


The Mother and Her Child, by William 8. 3 Lena 
K. Sadler, illus., $1.50.—* Dame ” Book 
of Hints to Housewives, by Ellye Howat Glover, 
75 ets. (A. C. McClurg & Co.) 


The Mothercraft Manual, by Mary L. Read, illus., - 


$1.25.—Games and Parties for Children, by Grace 
Lee Davison, $1. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

The Myrtle Reed Cook Book, $1.50.—Mrs. Norton’s 
Cook Book, by Mrs. J. Y. Norton, $2.50.—One 
Thousand Shorter Ways around the House, by 
Mae Savell Croy, $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Clothing for Women, its selection, design and con- 


struction, by Laura I. Baldt, illus. in color, $2.— 


Canning and Preserving, by Ola Powell, illus., 
$1.75. (J. B. Lippincott Co.) 

How to Be Well Dressed, by Belle Armstrong Whit- 
ney, illus., $2.50. (Good Health Publishing Co.) 
Needlework without Specimens, by E. P. and C. A. 

Claydon, $1.50. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

The Modern Knitting Book, by Flora Klickmann, 
illus., 75 ets. (Frederick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Home and the Family, in connection with the 
Home Making Series, by Helen Kinne and Anna 
M. Cooley, B.S. ‘(Macmillan Co.) 

The Effective Small Home, by Lillian Bayliss Green. 
(Robert M. McBride & Co.) 

True Food Values and their Low Costs, by W. 8. 
Birge, 50 cts. (Sully & Kleinteich.) 

The Woman’s Manual of 1000 Ideas for the Home, by 
Aurora Reed. (Laird & Lee.) 

The Worth of a Girl, by Bertha P. King, 25 cts. 
(T. Y. Crowell & Co.) 


SPORTS, GAMES, AND AMUSEMENTS. 


Football Days, by William H. Edwards, illus., $2.50. 
—Golf for Women, by a woman goifer, illus., $2.50. 
(Moffat, Yard & Co.) 

The Camera Man, with practical suggestions for the 
amateur, by Francis A. Collins, illus. $1.30. 
(Century Co.) 

The Complete Auction Player, by Florence Irwin, 
$1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

The Simplicity of the Golf Swing, by A. P. Layer, 
60 cts. (James Pott & Co.) 

Biblico, a Bible game, by Mary W. Calkins, 50 ets. 
(Pilgrim Press.) 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

A Little Book in C. Major, by H. L. Mencken, 50 cts. 
(John Lane Co.) 

Obvious Adams, by Robert R. Updegraff, 50 cts. 
(Harper & Brothers.) 

One Hundred Cartoons, by O. E. Cesare, $2.—Ama- 
teur Joinery in the Home, by George A. and 
pees Audsley, ilius., $1. (Small, Maynard & 
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Studies in Forensic Psychiatry, by Bernard Glueck, 
$2.50. (Little, Brown & Co.) 

Mohammedan Laws of Marriage and Divorce, by 
Ahmed Shukri—Milk Production Cost Accounts, 
by Carl W. Larson. (Columbia University Press.) 

By Haunted Waters, by P. A. Talbot.—Cotton, by 
Thomas Woodhouse.—A Polity for the Empire, by 
J. H. Morgan.—Arms and Armor, by Guy F. 
Laking, 2 vols., illus. (Macmillan Co. 

The Story of the Cigarette, by William W. Young, 
illus., $1.25. (D. Appleton & Co.) 

Glimpses of the Cosmos, a mental autobiography, 
Lester F. Ward, Vol. V. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

The Soldier’s Catechism, compiled by Cap —- F. 
C. Bolles and E. C. Jones and Lieut. J. ri Upham, 
with introduction by Maj.-Gen. Hugh L. 
illus., $1. (Doubleday, Page & Co.) 

The Navy as a Fighting Machine, by Rear-Admiral 
Bradley A. Fiske, $2. (Charles Scribner ’s Sons.) 

Life at the U. 8. Naval Academy, by Commander 
Ralph Earle, with introduction by Franklin 
Roosevelt, illus., $1.50.—On the —" of English, 
by George T. "Warner, $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.) 

Hospital Accounting and Statistics, by W. V. 8. 
Thorne, $1.25. (E. P. Dutton & Co.) 

A Short History of the United States Navy, by 
Captain George R. Clark, William O. Stevens, and 
others, new edition, illus., $3. (J. B. Lippincott 
Co. 


iatropts from the Itineraries and Other Miscellanies 
of Ezra Stiles, D.D., 1755-1794, with a selection 
from his correspondence, edited by Franklin Bow- 
ditch Dexter, Litt.D., $3—Early English Law 
Texts, first vols.: Ranulf de Glanville, Tractatus 
de Legibus et Consuetudinibus Regni Angliae; 
Ralph de Hengham, Summae, Magna et Parva. 
(Yale University Press.) 

Humorous Masterpieces from American Literature, 
3 vols., $3.75. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Penultimate Words, by August Shestov, $1.25. (John 
W. Luce & Co.) 

Human Animals, by Frank Hamel, $2.40. 
erick A. Stokes Co.) 

The Sexes in Science and History, by Eliza Burt 
Gamble, $1.50. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons.) 

Handicrafts for the C Boat hes by Herbert J. 
Hall and Mertice M. C. Buck, illus., $1.50. (Moffat, 
Yard & Co.) 

The Triumph of the Man Who Acts, by Edward Earle 
Purinton, $1.35.—Seven Secrets of Success, by 
Madison C. Peters, 75 cts. (Robert M. McBride 
& Co.) 

Thrift, by Bolton Hali, $1. (B. W. Huebsch.) 

Talks on Talking, by Grenville Kleiser, 75 cts. (Funk 
& Wagnalis Co. 

‘*Take It From Me.’’ a look-in on the other fellow, 
by Vance Thompson, $1. (Fleming H. Revell Co.) 

Vivisection, a heartless science, by the Hon. Stephen 
Coleridge, $1.50. (John Lane Co.) 

How We Elected Lincoln, by A. J. Dittenhoefer, 50 
ets. (Harper & Brothers.) 
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Literature, from Widsith to the Death of 
Chaucer. By Allen Rogers Benham, Ph.D. 
large 8vo, 634 pages. ale University Press. 
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Organization & Colonial Policy 
By Honorable Elihu Root 8vo. Each $2.00 net 
An Approach to Business 
Problems 
By A.W. Shaw, Editor of “System” 8vo. $2.00 net 
The Religious Thought of 
the Greeks 


By Professor C. H. Moore 8vo. $1.75 net 
Personality in German 
Literature Before Luther 

By Professor Kuno Francke 8vo. $1.25 net 
The Spiritual Interpretation 
of History 

By Dean Shailer Mathews 8vo. $1.50 net 


Nichiren: The Buddhist Prophet 
By Professor M. Anesaki 8vo. $1.25 net 


Genetics and Eugenics 


By Professor W. E. Castle 8vo. $1.50 net 
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Henry James: A Critical Study. By Ford Madox 
Hueffer. 8vo, _ pages. + Mead & Co. $2. 
The Advance of evel. By William 


Lyon ory i2mo, 334 pre Dodd, Mead 
& Co. $1.5 

Henry David Thoreau: A Critical Stady. By Mark 
p Soa a 12mo, 138 pages. Houghton Mifflin 
0. 2 

Great riters of America. BY George 
Hamlin —— Inusteated, 16mo, 3 pages. 
Paul Elder & Co. $1.50. 
fes of temporary Poets. By 
wee 12mo, 331 pages. Dodd, Seen cs 


Defoe: How to Know Him. By William P. Trent. 
a ean 12mo, 329 pages. Bobbs-Merrill 


ca of Homer. Translated into English 
blank verse by William Cullen Bryant. River- 
side popular edition; illustrated, 8vo, 355 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.50. 
hakespeare in Time of War: Excerpts from the 
plays arranged with topical allusions. By Francis 
oe 12mo, 172 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


omas Hardy. By Harold Child. With paswsen, 
ww, 128 Tt Henry Holt & Co. 50c¢ 

co Sa By Hugh Walpole b tage ortrait, 
mo, 127 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 


VERSE AND DRAMA. 


Art Symons. 
*refonn Lane Co. $160.) 


Duty, and Other irioh Comedies. By Seum 
O’Brien. With pn ortrait, 12mo, m4 
pages. Little, Brown i 26 

Run, and Other Poems. i Creaay Sykes. 
—- 8vo, $2 pages. Princeton University 


Press. $ 
The Truth about the Theater. By One of the Best 
12mo, 111 


Known Theatrical Men in New York. 
pages. Stewart & Kidd Co. $1. 

The Little God: Child Verse for Grown-Ups. By 
Katharine Howard. Illustrated, 12mo. Sherman, 
French 6. Co. .50. 

The Roof the World, and Other Poems. By 
Henry oo" Barnett. 12mo, 229 pages. Sherman, 
French & Co. $1.50. 
le-Echoes: A Collection of Poems of ‘oe, ex 


8vo, 151 pages. 


ar, Northern and Southern. 
Francis F. Browne. 12mo, 329 wm . 5 wy 
McClurg & Co. $1. 
Untravelled Trails. By Howard Hilles. 12mo, 246 
pages. Sherman, — & Co. $1.50. 
eart Songs and Home Songs. By Denis A. 
oo aL” 12mo, 110" pages. Little, Brown & 


The Golden Threshold. 
introduction by Arthur 
John Lane Co. $1. 


Sarojini Naidu, with 
ymons. 12mo, 98 pages. 


| The North Sea. From the German of Heine; 


translated by Howard Mumford Jones. 


12mo, 
- pages. Chicago: 


Open Court Publishing 


The Caliph’s Secret, and Other Verses. By M. B. 
yan 12mo, 176 pages. G. P. Putnam’s > 


and the Sentimental Bloke. By C. J. ppoumie. 

a 90 pages. John Lane Co. 75 cen 
The mbridge Book of Poetry for Cniiéren. 
Selected and edited by Kenneth Grahame; 


dec- 
orations in color by Maud Fuller. 8vo, 288 
pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Today and Yesterday: Lyrics for Young and Old. 
By Irving J. A. Miller. Illustrated, 12mo, 140 
pages. lakely Oswald Co. $1. 

FICTION. 

Enoch Crane. By F. Hopkinson Smith and F. 
Berkeley Smith. Illustrated, 12mo, 337 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 

The Pleasant Ways of St. Médard. By Grace King. 
12mo. Henry Holt & Co. $1.40. 

Leve and Lu By Maurice Hewlett. 12mo, 308 
pages. d, Mead & Co. $1.35. 

The Keys of the City. By Queer Graeve. 12mo, 
274 pages. gy A Co. $1.3 

| Waterm 12mo. 





eads. By Archibald Marshall. 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 
Emerson Hough. 
D. Appleton & 


ames B. Connolly. Illustrated, 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35. 


Magnificent Adventure. By 
Illustrated, 12mo, 355 pages. 
Co. $1.35. 


ead Winds. By Jam 
12mo, 299 pages. 
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LeVallon. By Algernon Blackwood. 12mo, 
354 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Brown Mare. By Alfred Ollivant. 12mo, 145 
pages. Alfred Knopf. & 

A Slav Soul, and Other Stories. Alexander 
Kuprin; with introduction by Step en Graham. 
12mo, 235 pages. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Short Stories from “Life”: The 81 Prize a in 
“Life’s” Shortest Story Contest. With introduc- 
tion by Thomas L. Masson. 12mo, 346 pages. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

The Breath of the Dragon. By A. H. Fitch. Illus- 
trated, 12mo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

Richard Richard... By Hughes Mearns. I!lustrated, 
sae 446 pages. "penn Publishing Co. $1.35. 
The Green Alleys. By Eden oo 12mo, 391 

pages. Macmilian Co. $1.5 

The H ntisptece, the Sioux. oe ‘B. M. Bower. With 

$1 ece, 12mo, 313 pages. Little, Brown & 


oemn Gaotee, By Will N. Harben. 12mo, 368 
pages. yn wed Brothers. $1. 
the Manner of Men. By Francis Lynde. 
Thustrated.’ 12mo, 454 pagés. Charles Scribner's 
ns. le 
The om. By § - 12mo, 311 pages. 
E. Dutton A $1.3 
The Stx-Petm ted oom _ Dust. By John 
Roland. 12mo, 357 mon. re “. Stokes Co. $1.30. 
y Walter A. Dyer. 12mo, 
317 pages. Century Co. $1.35. 
A Little House in War-Time. By Agnes and 
Egerton Castle. 12mo, 376 pages. E. P. Dutton 
& Co. $1.50. 


Clever and Blue Grass. . & Eliza Calvert Hall. 
With frontispiece _ Co 12mo, 239 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. 

Shadows Yeast 4 Be Mar pom Bowen. 12mo, 
357 pages. E. P. Dutton & $1.50. 

Tumbleweed. Alice M. Col ter. Illustrated, 
12mo, 275 pages. Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25. 

The Wall Street Girl. By Frederick Orin Bartlett. 
eaeeeses. 12mo, 334 pages. Houghton Mifflin 

°. 

The Grizzly King: A Romance of the Wild. By 
James Oliver Curwood. Illustrated, 12mo, 234 
pages. Doubleday, Page & Co. $1.25. 

The Guiding Thread. By Beatrice Harraden. 12mo, 
310 pa es. F. A. Stokes Co. 1. 

© Worlds. By Philip Curtiss. 12mo, 
ae pe - Harper & Brothers. $1.35. 


“ Bank. By Lynn Doyle. 12mo, 

322 pages. Stokes Co. 1.30. 
e Sapphire —" By Augusta Huiell Seaman. 
‘Silustrated, 12mo, 290 pages. Century Co. $1.25. 


From the Housetops. By George Barr McCutcheon. 
— 12mo, 442 pages. Dodd, Mead & Co. 


Miss Theodosia’s Heartstrings. Hy Anne Hamilton 
Donnell. a 12mo, 187 pages. Little, 





Brown & C 

Wanderer, and Other Stories. By Shalah 
eiverman Romberg. 12mo, 64 pages. Rand, 
ay © Co. $1. 

Gid. By Elizabeth Lincoln Gould. [Illus- 
seated, “12mo, 244 pages. Penn Publishing Co. 


The House of Fear. By Wadsworth Camp. [Illus- 
Con Fig , 342 pages. Doubleday, Page & 

° a 
The Bird House Man. By Walter Prichard Eaton. 
inlustrated, 1 12mo, 347 pages. Doubleday, Page & 


At the Sign of the Three Birches. By Amy Brooks. 
With frontispiece, 12mo, 419 pages. Lothrop, 
Lee & Shepard Co. $1 25. 

Social Gangster: Adventures of Craig Kennedy, 
Scientific Detective. By Arthur B. Reeve. With 
frontispiece, 12mo, 342 pages. Hearst's Inter- 
national Library Co. $1.26. 

The Shepherd Who Watched by Night. By Thomas 
Nelson Page. 16mo, 34 pages. Charles Scribner’s 


Sons. 50 cts. 

The Trail of the Sandhill Stag. By Ernest Thompson 
Seton. Illustrated a pages. Charles 
Seribner’s Sons. 50 c 


onarch the Big Bear. Sy Ernest Thompson Seton. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 214 pages. Charles Scribner's 


Sons. 50 cts. 
From the House-Tops. rf George Barr McCutcheon. 
Hlustratee 12mo, 442 pages. Dodd, Mead & 
0. .40. 


© Worn Doorstep. By Margaret Sherwood. 
12mo, 196 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1.25. 
Barnacles. By J. wea oo Hey. 12mo, 365 pages. 





George H. Doran Co 
The Cab of the Sleep i By John Reed Feet 


12mo, 361 pages. . Putnam’s Sons. $1.35. 
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“I visited with a natural rapture the 
largest bookstore in the world.” 


See the chapter on Chicago, page 43, ‘‘ Your 
United States,’’ by Arnold Bennett 


It is recognized throughout the country 
that we earned this reputation because we 
have on hand at all times a more complete 
assortment of the books of all publishers than 
ean be found on the shelves of any other book- 
dealer in the entire United States. It is of 
interest and importance to all bookbuyers to 
know that the books reviewed and advertised 
in this magazine can be procured from us with 
the least possible delay. We invite you to 
visit our store when in Chicago, to avail your- 
self of the opportunity of looking over the 
books in which you are most interested, or to 
eall upon us at any time to look after your 
book wants. 


Special Libr 


We conduct a department devoted entirely 
to the interests of Public Libraries, Schools, 
Colleges and Universities. Our Library De- 
partment has made a careful study of library 
requirements, and is equipped to handle all 
library orders with accuracy, efficiency and 
despatch. This department’s long experience 
in this special branch of the book business, 
combined with our unsurpassed book stock, 
enable us to offer a library service not excelled 
elsewhere. We solicit correspondence from 
Librarians unacquainted with our facilities. 


A. C. McCLURG & CO. 


Retail Store, 218 to 224 South Wabash Avenue 
Library Department and Wholesale Offices: 
330 to 352 East Ohio Street 


Chicago 


Service 
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New and Forthcoming Publications 








WIT AND ITS RELATION TO THE 
UNCONSCIOUS 


the general public. 
it is invaluable. 


8vo. Price, $2.50 net 


LEONARDO DA VINCI 
By Professor Dr. harry Freud 
Authorized translation by A. A. 


: 
3 
Pp 
: 


come as a valuable 
the subject of psychoanalysis. 
1fmo. Price, $1.25 net 


ANALYTICAL PSYCHOLOGY 
By Dr. ©. G. Jung 
Author of “Phychology of the Unconscious’’ 
Edited and translated by Constance Lone 
Under the above title, the editor and translator has 


through pamphlets, 

In performing this work, the 
rendered an immeasurable service to 
country who have followed Freud A. Jung ite the 
reaim of psychoanalysis. 


8vo. Price, $8.50 net 


SHAKESPEARE ON THE STAGE 
Third Series 


j 

Plutarch of the stage.” 
continues the history and development of the art 
acting as exemplified in productions of Shakespearean 


drama. 
Large 8vo. Profusely Ilustrated. Price, $3.00 net 


HANDICRAFTS FOR THE HANDICAPPED 
ner oe —~ M.D., and Mertice M. ©. Buck 


ted 
capped persons are described in 
1#mo. Fully Illustrated. Price, $1.60 net 


PLAYS roe HOME, SCHOOL AND 
ETTLEMENT 








MOFFAT, YARD & COMPANY 


116-120 West 32d Street NEW YORK 














Problems and Ex 


| The Chorus: 


| The Van 


Chiee Malone: A Southern Love we) By Fanny 
Beastly ise 12mo, 292 pages. ittle, Brown 
0. 


‘ondie. By Edward C. Booth. 12mo, 511 pages. 
D. Appleton & *Co. $1.40. 
The Impossible Mrs. Bellew. By David Lisle. 12mo, 
314 pages. Frederick A. Blokes Co. 1.30. 
A Tale of Love and Folly. By Sylvia 
Dutton & Co. 


Haavens. By C. Hilton-Turvey. [Illus- 
sae 12mo, 400 pages. Small, Maynard & Co. 


7ne. 12mo, 311 pages. E. P. 
$1.35. 


Michael Want ne t: Plain Tales of the 
Great ws r.” 12mo, 214 pages. 
ro 2 gt co "Fas. 

As the Fates Decree. By V s G. Booth. 12mo, 
20% pages. Fifth Avenue Publishing Co., Inc. 

The wil low Weaver, and Seven Other Tales. By 
— ree 16mo, 143 pages. E. P. Dutton 

o. > 

The Look of Eagles. By John Taintor Foote. 12mo, 

72 pages. D. Appleton & Co. 60 cts. 


ART. 


The Russian Arts. By Rosa Newmarch. Iliustrated, 
12mo, 293 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2. 

Kasays on Art. By Max Weber. 
New York: Lawrence J. Gomme. 


TRAVEL AND DESCRIPTION. 


8vo, 77 pages. 
$1.25. 


Alberuni P=, Edited, with notes and indices, 
by Edward C. Sachan. eager ee 8vo, 
1 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $2.50 


The Seven Wonders of the Ancient World. By 
Edgar J. Banks, Ph. D. Illustrated, 12mo, 191 

. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50. 

Ten ‘Thousand Miles with a Dog Sled. By Hudson 
Stuck. New edition; illustrated, 8vo, 420 pages. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.75. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS.—POLITICS, SOCIOLOGY, AND 
ECONOMICS. 


The Elements of International w. B 
B. Davis. Fourth edition, RA 8vo, 
Harper & y tay en $3. 

in the Economic Miatecy 
States. *, Brnest Ludlow Bogart, 7 and 
Charles anfred Thompson, h.D. 8vo, 862 
pages. Longmans, Green, & Co. a 

International Government: Two iteports By L. 
8S. Woolf; with introduction b rnard Shaw. 
8vo, 412 pages. Brentano’s. $2. 

Caribbean Interests of the United States. By 
Chester aes Jones. 8vo, 379 pages. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. $2.50. 

Self-Government in Russia. By Paul Vinogradoff. 
12mo, 118 a E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.25. 

Withers. 
$1.25. 


George 
68 pages. 


- the United 


The Meaning of oney By Hartley 
12mo, 307 pages. ‘cr P. Dutton & Co. 

European International Relations. J. A. Murray 
a ee 12mo, 144 pages. London: T. Fisher 

nwin 

National Power and ity: A Study of the 
Economic Causes of Modern Warfare. By 
Conrad Gill, M.A.; with introduction by George 
Unwin, M.A. 12mo, 181 pages. T. Fisher Unwin. 

The Disint tion of islam. By Samuel M. 
Zwemer. Illustrated, 12mo, 231 pages. Fleming 
H. Revell Co. $1.25. 

Questions of War and Peace. By L. T. Hobhouse, 
D.Litt. 12mo, 224 pages. Londen: T. Fisher Unwin. 

Willison and the Issues. By George Creel. 12mo, 
167 pages. Century _ 60 cts. 

ercises in Economics. By Harry 

Gordon Hayes, Ph.D. i16mo, 152 pages. Henry 
Holt & Co. Paper. 

America and the Orient: Outlines of a Construc- 
tive Policy. By Sidney L. Gulick. 16mo, 100 
pages. New York: Missionary Education Move- 
ment. 26 cts. 


THE GREAT WAR,—ITS PROBLEMS, CAUSES, 
AND CONSEQUENCES. 


ef France: The Field Service of the 
American Ambulance. Described by its Mem- 
+. oo 8vo, 295 pages. Houghton 


International Cartoons of the War. Selected, with 
an introduction, by H. Pearl a=. Illustrated, 
4to. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1. 
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The Elements of the Great War: The Second 
Phase, The Battle of the Marne. By Hilaire 
Belloc. 8vo, 382 poms. Hearst's International 
Library Co. $1.50. 

The Deeper Causes of the War. By Emile 
Hovelaque; with introduction by Sir Walter 
Ht ion 12mo, 158 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 


A Frenchwoman’s Notes on the War. By Claire 
de Pratz. Illustrated, 12mo, 290 pages. L Pe 
Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

Letters from France. Translated by H. M. C. 12mo, 
100 pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 

The Nemesis of Docility: A Study of German Char- 
acter. By Edward ky 12mo, 264 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The War and the Soul. J. Campbell. 12mo, 
300 pages. Dodd, Mead x Co. $1.25. 

Malice in Kulturland. By Horace Wyatt. Illus- 
grates 12mo, 80 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. 

cts. 

L’Aveu: La Bataille Verdun ’Opinion 
All ie. = S-Lieutenant _s Mtadelin 

ar 


8vo, 76 pages. s: Plon-Nourrit et Co. Paper. 


RELIGION, THEOLOGY, AND ETHICS. 


The Sarva-Darsana-S: or, Review of Pe 
Different Systems o Hindu Philosohpy. RY 
Madhava Acharya; translated by E. B. Cowel 
M.A., and A. E. Gough, M. Po poles. edition; 
8vo, 281 pages. E. P. Dutton & $2.5 

The Life of Buddha. Translated by Ww. Wooaville 
Rockhill. 12mo, 269 p ~’ London: Kegan 

Paul, Trench, Trubner & $2.50. 


inese Buddhism. By Rev. po Edkins, D.D. 
12mo, 453 — —- Kegan Paul, Trench, 
Trubner & 
The Adornment of = ‘Golshinet M By Jan 
2, . 12mo, 259 pages. . P. Dutton 
Co. ‘ 


Hinduism, the World-Ideal. B Harendranath 

Maitra; with introduction by G. K. Chesterton. 
12mo, 137 a. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25. 
e Books of the Pentateuch: Their Origin, Con- 
tents, and Significance. By Frederick Carl 
Eiselen. 8vo, 351 pages. Methodist Book 
Concern. $1.50. 

Concerning Jesus Christ, the Son of God. By William 
Cleaver Wilkinson. 12mo, 233 pages. Griffith 
and Rowland Press. $1. 

The Problem of Human Peace. B. Malcolm Quin. 
12mo, 275 pages. London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
The Future of Christianity. By Reginald H. 
Crompton. 12mo, 308 pages. London: T. Fisher 

Unwin. 

Humanity versus Unhumanity. By A. S. Elwell- 
Sutton. 12mo, 221 pages. London: T. Fisher 
Unwin. 

Both Might and Right. By Morton Culver yoanteett. 
16mo, 32 pages. Abingdon Press. 25 ct 


EDUCATION—BOOKS FOR SCHOOL AND 
COLLEGE. 


The Christian Addresses by Herbert 
Welsh, et Cc. ing, and Thomas Nicholson. 
12mo, 72 pages. ethodist Book Concern. 


50 cts. 

The Music Supervisor: His Training, Influence, 
and Opportunity. By Thomas ine te Litt.D. 
16mo, 208 pages. Oliver Ditson Co. 136. 


Ancient Times: A History of the Bart World. 
By James ¥x8 Breasted, Ph.D. 12mo, 1742 
pages. Ginn & 

Modern Business Arithmetic. By Harry A. Finney 
ond Jocers h C. Brown. 12mo, 298 pages. Henry 

° 

Selections from the Prose of Macaulay. Edited by 

Lucius Betoce JF Holt, Ph.D. 12mo, 454 pages. 


Ginn & Co 

1A,% - seme By F. D. Barber, 
AM., M. L. Fuller, M.DL, M.A., J. L. Pricer, 
A.M., and H. W. Adams, BS. 12mo, 607 pages. 


Henry Holt & Co. 
tary Civics. Charles McCarthy, Flora 
Swan, and Jennie McMullin. i12mo, 232 pages. 
Thompson, Brown & Co. 
Bets and Webb’s Plane and Solid Geometry. 12mo, 
5605 pages. Ginn & Co. $1.36. 
ie Modern. By Soy Goggio. 16mo, 
130 pages. Ginn & Co. 














CLARENDON PRESS 
PUBLICATIONS 


So ENGLAND 


Being acount of the life and manners of his age. 
bd thirty-eight oy including Robert Bridges, 
co w. w. J. wrence, D. 
Nichol Smith. ited b, é T. 
2 vols. ‘med. 8vo, cloth, pp. aziv + 1156, with many 
illustrations. $10.00 
“This is a very remarkable pices ofS of ~~. at once in its 
general outlines and its special detail, reflecting, as it 
clearly does, the best spirit of _— lt — ¢ 
Nothing more complete could be well imagined than the 
general arrangement of this wor . « « Daily Tele- 
graph (London). 


A BOOK OF HOMAGE TO SHAKESPEARE 
Edited by Israzt GoLLANCZ, Honorary Secretary of the 
Shakespeare Tercentenary Committee. 1916. 
Med. 4to, cloth, pp. Se ee aa 88.00 
¢the Shak = 6 i ry 
t espeare 
plans, but there have —_ —s in ‘Enis is Book of 
omag many as one hundred sixty-six 
ay AF It 4 
Neutral States. 





LOSSES OF LIFE IN MODERN WARS: AUS- 
TRIA, HUNGARY, FRANCE By Gaston Boparr. 
MILITARY SELECTION AND RACE DETERI- 


ORATION By V. L. KEt1oas. 
Edited by HaRALp ww oe +207. 92.00 
vo, x ° 
Can s of Carnegie E ulownent for 


rnational Peace.) 
EPIDEINCS RESULTING FROM WARS 
By Dr. FRIEDRICH PRINZING. 


Baited by Hana “a ak. + 340. $2.50 
vo, 
(CPeiBentinp ot ¢ Emlowment for 


THE VILLAGE GODS OF SOUTH INDIA 


Series.) 
Extra foolscap 8vo, cloth, pp. 172. S5e 
Oxford Historical and Literary Studies, Vol. 7 


LORD SELKIRK’S WORK IN CANADA 
By CHESTER MARTIN. 8vo, cloth, pp. 240. $2.90 
Early days in Canada: the history of the Red River 
Settlement and colonization in King Edward Island. It 
was during Selkirk’s generation that the foundations of 
Upper were laid. 


THE BLACK DEATH _ By A. E.izasets Levert 
and A. BaLLasD. RURAL NORTHAMPTONSHIRE 
UNDER THE COMMONWEALTH By Reotnatp 
LENNARD. 8vo, cloth, pp. xi + 865. $4.15 
ole Lent, weak bo ee SS ee 
economic evolution of England sy tee PH- 
ond monograph is. the ce provided for the — 
— +X Oe. Ft, 4 4, T4554, - 
Commonwealth Government. 
THE INTERNATIONAL CRISIS: THE THEORY 
OF THE STATE 


Lectures aang in February and March, ets, 
Louise Creighton, W. R. Sorley, J. S. Mackenzie, A. D. 
Lindsay, H. d H D. » the 


by Viscount Bryce. cloth, pp. 168. $1.50 


CoMPLETE CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
American Branch: 35 West 32d Street, New York 
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THE 1916 NECESSITY OF 
Every Public or Private Library 


POWYS Lis T 
Kolo -)-+- mmm -1°1°) ,.c— 


is the most extraordinary selection of 
Best Books ever published, but the review- 
ers are unanimous in their praise of the 
brillant essay on Books and Reading 
and the concise commentary which fol- 


lows each book in the list, one Philadel- 
phia newspaper going so far as to say 
that if “book reviewers could do their 
work half as well as Mr. Powys, the book 
page would be the most popular of the 
entire newspaper.” 

75 Cents At Your Bookstore. 


GC.ARNOLD SHAW 





Send For Our New Fall Catalogue 
It contains descriptions of the following books to be 
published in October: 
Redmoor, a romance. John Cowper Powys...... $1.50 
Phe Chile of a war novel. Ian nah...... 1.35 
e Child of the Moat. (For girls). Ll B. 8. Hol- 1 


TRE TREE EEOe EET E EOC ee ee eee eee eee ee eee 


wys 2.00 


TRPEREOEOOCOOT OOOO COC EEE Oe eee eee) 


G. ARNOLD SHAW, Publisher, 
GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL NEW YORK 











To Readers of The Dial 


N January 1, 1917, the subscription 
O price of THe D1at will be increased 

to $3.00the year. This has been made 
necessary because of the increased cost of 
paper. 

The regular issue of THe Dia will be 
increased in size at that time from 32 pages 
to 40 pages. It is the purpose of the Pub- 
lisher to bring to the service of THe D1aL 
the best critical talent in America. It is his 
desire that THe Drat shall be a source of 
inspiration as well as information to its 


readers and to this end the following con- 
tributors have been secured: 


Percy F. Bicknell Edward B. Krehbiel 

Van Wycke Brooks Harold J. Laski 

H. S. Canby Amy Lowell 

Arthur Davison Ficke John J. Lowes 

Norman Foerster William Lyon Phelps 

Edward Garnett Oliver N. Sayler 

Edward E. Hale Theodore Stanton 

Edward Eyre Hunt J.C. Squire 

Joseph Jastrow Barnett Wendell 
Subscriptions and renewals will be 

up to December 31, > for any 
period of years at the present rate of $2.00 








BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 


Tales from the Old World and the New. 
M. Collmann. Illustrated, 12mo, 
Stewart, Kidd & Co. $1.59. 

Jitny and the Boys. By Bennet Copplestone. 12mo, 
313 pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

The Strange Gray Canoe. By Paul G. Tomlinson. 

Illustrated, i2mo, 278 pages. Charles Scribner's 


By Sophie 
230 pages. 


Sons. $1.25. 

Liberty Hall. By Florence H. Winterbum. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 300 pages. Harper & Brothers. 
$1.25. 


Cecily and the Wide World. By Elizabeth F. 
Corbett. 12mo, 344 pages. Henry Holt & Co. 
$1.40. 

The Unofficial Prefect. By Albertus T. Dudley. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 254 pages. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.25. 


Our Davie Pepper. By Margaret Sidney. Illus- 
trated, 12mo, 492 pages. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.50. 


Wonder Tales Retold. Written and illustrated by 
Katharine Pyle. Iliustrated in color, 12mo, 322 
pages. Little, es & Co. $1.35. 

Dave Porter and His Double; or, The Disappear- 
ance of the Basswood Fortune. By Edward 
Stratemeyer. Illustrated, 12mo, 295 pages. 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Co. $1.25. 

Boyhood Stories of Famous Men. By Katharine 
Dunlap Cather. Illustrated, 12mo, 278 pages. 
Century Co. $1.25. 


June. By Edith Barnard Delano. Illustrated, 
12mo, 235 Son. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.25. 
Archer and “Prophet.” By Edna A. Brown. 


, Fy ‘\2mo, 388 pages. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.20. 

The Quest of the Golden Valley. By Belmore 
Browne. Illustrated, 12mo, 279 pages. G. P. 

Putnam's = $1.26. 


The of By Nina Rhoades. 
Illustrated, "iaee, 373. “pages. Lothrop, Lee & 
Shepard Co. $1.20. 


Top-of-the-World Stories for Boys and Girls. 
Translated from the Scandinavian languages by 
Emilie Poulsson and Laura E. Poulsson. Illus- 
trated in color, 12mo, 206 pages. Lothrop, Lee 
& Shepard Co. 1. 

By 


Paul. 

88 pages. 

By Thornton 
22 


wi “How” § 
ess. Illustrated .~ color, 12mo, 
ittle, ey & Co. $1 


Adventures of Miltiades Peterkin 
John Brownjohn. Illustrated, 4to, 
Lothrop, Lee & Shepard , $1. 


Training f Boys. By M. N. Bunker, 
D.C. —— ge 1émo, 170 pages. Lothrop, Lee 
‘0. 


& Shepard C 
Yule-Tide in Many By Baey P. Pringle 
and Clara A. Urann. Illustrated, 12mo, 201 
pages. Lothrop, Lee & Shephard Co. $1. 
Nursery Rhymes from Mother Goose. Illustrated 
by Grace G. Drayton. 12mo, 111 pages. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. 
igrims of To-day. By Mary H. Wade. Iilus- 
trated, 12mo, 253 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 
The Banner of the White Horse. By Claren ce Marsh 
—. a 235 pages. Charles Scribner's 
ns. . 
The Great Dot Mystery. By Clifford L. Sherman. 
Illustrated, 4to. Houghton Mifflin Co. $1. 
A Book of Old Fables 
By adge A. Bigham. Iillus- 
trated in color, etc., 12mo, 200 pages. Little, 
Brown & Co. 75 cts. 


Little White Fox and His Arctic Friends. By Roy 
J. Snell. Illustrated in — 12mo, 130 pages. 
Little, Brown & Co. 75 cts. 

Told by the Sandman. By Abbie Phillips Walker. 
Tustrated, 16mo, 97 pages. Harper & Brothers. 

e 

The Bedtime Story-Books. Thornton W. 
Burgess. New volumes: The Adventures of Old 

Man Coyote; The Adventures of Prickly Porky. 

Each illustrated, 12mo. Little, Brown & Co. 

Per —-_ 50 cts. 

India. By Etta Blaisdell McDonald. 
illustrated in quien. etc., 12mo, 111 pages. Little, 

Brown & Co. 50 cts. 


A Picture Book Girls: 
Selected r-- * By trrank Cole. Illus- 
trated, 16mo, 212 pages. wnenes Y. Crowell Co. 


The Graymouse Family. fe M. 
12mo, 100 pages. Thomas Y. Cro Crowell Co. 60 cts. 
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BOOKS OF REFERENCE. 
Professional Comradeship for the Teacher of English 
A Classical Dictionary of Hindu Mythology and 
Religion, Geography, History, and Literature. in | Ag sy Py pemenal ee Aes ey gneaged 
By John Dowson. i2mo, 411 pages. E. P. Dutton edited a, F Hos. FEAT ournal, 


& Co. $2.50. 
"a Aut bile om, By J. E. Homans. 
12mo, 248 pages. Sully & Kleinteich. 
A Bibliography of “English for Engineers.” Pre- 
pared by Wilbur Owen Sypherd. 1é6mo, 63 pages. 
Scott, Foresman & Co. 





HISTORY. 


Histery of the Jews in Russia and Poland. By S. 
M. Dubnow;,translated by IL. Friedlander. Vol. 
1., 1i2mo, 413 pages. Philadelphia: Jewish 
Publication Society. 

The Primates of the Four Georges. By Aldred W. 
Rowden. With portraits, large 8vo, 430 pages. 
E. P. Dutton & Co. 

The Commerce of during the French 

» 1699-1763. By N. M. Miller Surrey, 
Ph.D. Large 8vo, 476 pages. Columbia Univer- 
sity Press. Paper. 

American Debate. By Marion Mills Miller, Litt.D. 
In 2 vols., 8vo. G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Per vol., $ 

The French Revolution. Sy Louis Madelin. New 
volume in the National History of France series. 
Edited by Fr. Funck-Brentano. 8vo, 661 pages. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.50. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Diseases of Occupation and Vocational Hygiene. 
Edited by George M. Kobler, LL.D., and William 
C. Hanson, M.D. Illustrated in color, etc., large 
8vo, 918 pages. P. Blakiston’s Son & Co. $8. 

The Mother and Her Child. By William S. Sadler, 

.D., and Lena K. Sadler, M.D. sHaatsates. 
12mo, 456 pages. A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.5 
of News Writing. = Willard sacmmner 
Bleyer, Ph.D. 12mo, pages. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. $1.40. 

The Private Secretary. By Edward Jones Kilduff. 
Illustrated, 12mo, 326 pages. Century Co. $1.20. 

Grammaire de la Conversation: Direct Method in 
French. By Mary H. Knowles and Berthe des 
Combes Favard. 12mo, 171 pages. D. C. Heath 
& Co. $1.15. 

Workmanship in Words. By James P. Kelley. 12mo, 
333 pages. Little, Brown & Co. $1. 

Games and Parties for Children. By Grace Lee 
a 12mo, 191 pages. Little, Brown & 

3. 1 

The Motorists’ Almanac for 1917. Edited and com- 
piled by William Leavitt Stoddard. 12mo, 62 
pages. Houghton Mifflin Co. §1. 

The Soldier’s Catechism. By F. C. Bolles, EB. C. 
Jones, and J. S. Upham; with introduction by 
Hugh L. Scott. Illustrated, 12mo, 177 pages. 
Doubleday, Page & Co. $1. 

Talks on Business Correspondence. By William 
Cushing Bamburgh. 12mo, 246 pages. Little, 

ws Yr 


Brown & Co. $1. 
. By J. Cc 16mo, 110 
. Dutton & Co. 60 ¢ 


Metal-W: 
pages. 3B. 

A Manual on Explosives. By Albert . J. Ramsey 
and H. Claude Weston. “Tilustrated, 12mo, 116 
pages. E. P. Dutton & Co. §1. 

The Papers of the Bibliographical Society of 
America. Volume X., No. 3. 8vo, 171 pages. 
University of Chicago Press. Paper, $1 

Les Allemands et la Science. By Gabriel Petit 
and Maurice Leudet, with preface by Paul 
Deschanel. i16mo, 376 pages. Paris: Librairie 
Felix Alcan. 

Year Book, 1916. Carnegie Endowment for Inter- 
national Peace. 8vo, 204 pages. 

Selected Letters of Cicero. By Hubert ey 
} ype ne Ph.D. 12mo, 201 pages. D. C. Heath & 

‘0. 


The Second Folk Dance o~ iled or = 
Ward Crampton. Titwsteaten, 4to, 79 pages. 
S. Barnes Co. 

The Story of Scotch. By Enos A. Mills. Illustrated, 
12mo, 63 pages. ee Mifflin Co. 560 cts. 

A Little Book in Major. By H. L. Mencken. 
12mo, 79 pages. »e -. Lane Co. 50 cents. 

Obvious Adams. By Robert R. Updegraff. 12mo, 
57 pages. Harper & Brothers. 60 cts. 

Hawali. By Katharine Fullerton Gerould. [Illus- 
See 8vo, 181 pages. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 





ing in an ape ig 
manner every aspect of English teaching and 
cauiement. te for it; 
2. Round Table contributions in a delightfully 
informal and direct manner; 
3. tonal issues setting forth important current educa- 
4 ews of the National Council of Teachers of Eng- 
iia and of fifty local soci an 
5. Reviews and Notices of - 
All leaders in 
subjects refer to The English pt as : the authority 
in its field. 
Published monthly, except ties and August, at $2.50 
a year, 30 cents a copy. 
THE ae JOURNAL 
68th St. and Stewart Ave. Chicago, Illinois 








The Tribune Primer 


By EUGENE FIELD 

With illustrations by his son Roswell F. Field 
To which is added AN AUTO ANALYSIS—1894 

Collectors of Field items will be interested in 
this special edition of the ever inimitable 
Tribune Primer, and more especially because 
of the delightful interpretation of the text by 
Roswell F. Field’s humorous drawings. 

Edition limited to one hundred and fifty num- 
bered ‘copies, printed on hand-made paper. 
Price, $2.25, and for sale only by 


THE MORRIS BOOK SHOP, Inc. 
24 No. Wabash Avenue CHICAGO, ILL. 


Lifting the Veil 


The Truth Aboutthe Theater 


By One of New York’s Greatest Producers 


Precisely what the title indicates—facts as 
they are, plain and unmistakable without 


veneer of any sort. It goes directly to the 
heart of the whole matter. Behind the writer 
of it—who is one of the best known theatrical 
men in New York—are long years of experi- 
ence. He recites what he knows, what he has 
seen, and his quiet, calm, authoritative account 
of conditions as they are is without adorn- 


ment, excuse or tion. It is intended 
to be helpful to those who want the facts, and 
for them it will prove of immeasurable value. 
**The Truth about the Theater,’’ in brief, 
lifts the curtain on the American stage. It 
leaves no phase of the subject untouched. To 
those who are ambitious to serve the theater, 
—- as manage or as playwrights, or, again, 
some capacity, the k is in- 
valeable ose, too, who would know more 
about the theater that they may come to some 
fair estimate of the worth of the innumerable 
theories nowadays advanced, the book will 
again prove its value. 
Handsomely bound, 12mo, cloth. Net $1.00 
Write for complete catalog of 
S & K Dramatic Publications 


STEWART & KIDD COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS CINCINNATI, U. S. A. 
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FP. M. HOLLY 40 gr mnt cetiatese’ 
156 Fifth Avense, New York (Established 1905) 
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Short-Story Writing 

Course of forty lessons in the history, form, 

sractere, and writing of the Short Story, 

taught by Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, formerly 
Editor of Lippincott's Magazine. 
One student, before completing the lessons, received 
ever $1000 fer a sold to Woman's Home 
Companion, , McCall's, and 
other leading magamines. 


Also courses in tag Writing, Versification 
Journaliom. 1 





THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 571, Springfield, Mass. 











Don’t worry about your binding 
Plenty of cowhide 
Plenty of buckram 
Plenty of book cloth 
Plenty of other materials 
Same excellent workmanship 


NO RAISE IN PRICES 


Democrat Printing Co. 


MADISON, WIS. 











ONG the contributors to The 
Quarterly Notebook are to be 
found Messrs. Arthur Symons, Ezra 

Pound, E. Basil Lupton, Wo. Chislett, Jr.. 
W. G. Blaikie -Murdock, Dard Hunter, 
and N. Tourneur. A number of papers of 
more than ordinary interest will appear in 
early issues. Subscription, $1.00 per year. 


The Quarterly Notebook 


17 Board of Trade Bldg.. Kansas City, Mo., U.S.A. 





ECHOES OF DESTINY 


BY CLARENCE STONE 


A brief book of values and 


vignettes; forty cents postpaid 


THE ARNOLD PRESS 
204 E. Twenty-Fifth Street 
Baltimore, Maryland 





President Wilson’s 
Administration 


An exhaustive, powerfully-written and strongly- 
felt criticism of its mistakes and omissions, 
from the standpoint of his predecessor in the 
White House. 


By Ex-President 
William H. Taft 


and 


A Challenge to Republicans to propose better- 
ments of the Democratic regime 


By Norman Hapgood 
In the October 


YALE REVIEW 


Together with (among other papers) 


Analysis of this Country’s Coming Interna- 
tional Obligations, by Normam Angell. 

The Sorrows of Ireland, a feelingly written 
inside view of England’s lost opportuni 

and the cause of the present Sinn Fein re- 
volt, by the wife of a Viceroy of Ireland, 
Lady Aberdeen. 

The Death-grapple with Prussianism, England’s 
struggle to defeat militarism in Europe, by 
A. aig rue 

in England, an account of a unique 
a we the Belgian author, Henri Davignon. 


The Disruption of Islam, an illuminating study 
of Germany’ s failure to unite the Moham- 
medan nations against the Allies, by Duncan B. 
Macdonald. 


Bacon against Shakespeare, 2 brilliant exposure 
of this recurrent literary heresy, by Freder- 
ick E. Price, and 

The Wind-barren, a2 new poem, by John 
Masefield. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Sign and mail with your order 44 a 
year’s subscription to THe YALE REVIEW, 
ginning with the January (1917) issue a 
receive this October issue FREE. 

















Mail Coupon Today 
THE YALE Review, New Haven, Conn. 
Enclosed find $2.50, for which send THE 


Yate Review for one year. Janu- 
ary, 1917, and the above wiavestion’ October, 
1916, issue, FREE. 


ee 


Annual subscription, $2.50. 
DIAL. Single copy price, 75 cents 
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